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Dan K. Huff, veteran of 21 
vears’ service, builds a truck me 
tire in Goodyear’s Akron 
plant. After shaping ply after 
ly of rubberized fabric over 
tire-shaped core, he has 


laced-in a wire bead. Now 
e is stretching the flipper 
rip which covers the bead. 
ext, he will lay sidewall 
end tread and send the tire 
the pit room where it will 
vulcanized, or cured. 








—acts about REPUBLIC 


Completing, this year, the largest 
and most modern continuous strip 
mill in the world. @ Operates the 
most efficient type of cold rolled 
tin plate mill known to industry. 
@ Produces pipe by the revolution- 
ary new Electric Weld process. 


Meet This Man of Steel 





Perhaps you already know him. He works 
for Republic. He is typical of more than 
52,000 other Men of Steel employed in 
the sixty-one modern, efficient plants that 
Republic operates in forty-one different 
cities. @ These men, with their families, 
would make a city of 200,000 people — one 
approximately the size of Syracuse, New 
York; Dayton, Ohio; or Omaha, Nebraska. 
@ Their individual purchases of food and 


clothing, shelter, automobiles and gasoline, 


thousands of butchers, bakers, grocers, 
clothiers, and other merchants in their re- 
spective communities. @ Everything in the 
way of new equipment and raw material 
that Republic buys, and every ton of steel 
that Republic men produce, help make 
jobs for other men in scores of other lines. 
@ Republic is an important national in- 
dustry. This man of steel is an important 
citizen. Working together they are help- 


ing each other — business at large —and 








REPUBLIC STEEL 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY « UNION DRAWN STEEL COMPANY « STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
REPUBLIC STEEL SUBSIDIARIES: THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ THE NILES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


! 
furniture and radios, washing machines the communities in which they live. 
and vacuum cleaners, help to support mea Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“And it’s Such 
a Good-Looking Car, Too!...” 


adds Mrs. Conlin. “We used to have a 
mistaken idea that it was profitable to 
buy the same make car every time 
we were ready to trade in. We 
switched to Dodge and it was the 
smartest move we ever made!” 


..-Imagine a Car as Big—and 
With All the Quality Dodge Is so 
Famous For—Giving 22 Miles to 
the Gallon of Gasoline!” say 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Conlin, Jr., 
of New York City 


IROM every part of America come 

glowing reports from owners of 
the new 1937 Dodge—reports that 
are unmatched in their enthusiasm 
for this brilliantnew car...its thrilling 
new beauty...its outstanding perform- 
ance...its perfection of riding comfort 
«seits roomy, luxurious interiors... 
and, above all, its amazing all-around 
economy! 

Many who thoughtit good business 
to stick consistently to the same make 
car state that they switched to Dodge 
and found themselves money ahead 
right from the start. And they say 
that Dodge is saving them additional 


Switch, BEM DODGE cand Save Me 


DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS! 


money—plenty of it—every mile 
they drive! 

Scores of others, like Mr. and Mrs. 
Conlin, pictured here, tell of gasoline 
savings so substantial that they are 
using the difference to invest in 
other things! 

Yet what amazes them most, new 
Dodge owners contend, is to find 
such a phenomenal money-sa’ing 
car—with so many extra-value fea- 
tures!... New “Silenced Ride!”... 
New ‘“‘high-safety”’ interiors!... 
Chair-Height seats!... Low, level floor! 
...Even csironger safety all-steel 
body!...Genuine hydraulic brakes, 
the world’s finest brakes! 

See this greatest of all money- 
saving Dodge cars today! Drive it! 
And remember, Dodge now delivers 
for just a few dollars more than the 
lowest-priced cars! 


DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Tunein on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
every Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P.M., E.D.S.T 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


ww. 


Optimism is lowest among the 
highest-ups. 

* 
European war clouds, nearly 
everybody agrees, have lifted for 
the present. 

od 
The longer Congress sits, the 
less business is likely to rise. 

e 


Will labor insist upon Lewis be- 
ing America’s next President? 
* 


By his Supreme Court plan 
Roosevelt has courted his first big 
rebuff. 

* 
How utility stocks would soar 
could they sell ex-politics! 

* 


Railway managements are get- 


ting on the right track. 
+ 


N. Y. State’s labor law isn’t like- 
ly to reduce labor troubles. 
x 
Copper seems reasonably-priced. 
* 


Buying gold at $35 an ounce re- 
lieves foreign but not American 
taxpayers. 


Auto prosperity confirms that 
“They won't walk.” 
* 


Looks as if oil stocks now con- 
tain little water. 
a 


An enlarged Supreme Court 
would not make for enlarged 
prosperity. 


NRA: Now Raising Apprehen- 
sion, 

* 
The postal savings system has 
outlived its usefulness. 

* 
President Roosevelt has just 
named a 78-year-old as Counselor 
of the State Department. Con- 
sistency! 

* 
John L. Lewis next will go to 
Mexico. Encouraged by his 
Canadian rebuff? 

* 

Wanted: Respite from disrup- 
tive politics. 




















“’) found a big difference between 
the ordinary elevator maintenance 

crew sermice and a Westinghouse 

Maintenance Contract.’’ 


Unlike the service of the usual elevator maintenance 
crews that wait to repair after the damage has been done, 
a Westinghouse Maintenance Contract, through elevator 
experts, keeps elevators in a renewed condition at all 


times. The cost is less and permits accurate budgeting. 


A Westinghouse Maintenance Contract anticipates all needs. The 


correct lubricant is supplied and new equipment installed when 


most beneficial without service interruption. Call Westinghouse. 


ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION is a self-liquidating investment. 
Westinghouse will make a comprehensive study of your elevator 
modernization problem without charge. 
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Cind when the boy qrows older - hell be just as comfortable and safe in a 
KNEF-ACTION CHEVROLET / 


Pcwevaower | We'll venture to say that this boy won’t permit himself to become very much older 
without clamoring for his first ride in that wonderful new Chevrolet! And his parents are right! He 
will be every bit as comfortable in a Knee-Action Chevrolet* as he is in his bed at home. And he'll 
be safe, too! For Knee-Action levels out the ride, keeps the car steady on any road and at any speed, 
gives the driver better steering and better control than he could possibly have without it. Visit your nearest 


Chevrolet dealer today and order the only low-priced car that has Knee-Action*—the new 1937 Chevrolet! 


—PRICED SO LOW 





THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR s¥a © an ae & 
) . 7 


gaan ‘ Oceans eeeneteeeneennnannn 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—-NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE 
STYLING—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL 
AROUND—GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and 


Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments to suit your purse. 











What Readers Say 





Nothing More Valuable 


We have just seen your May 15 issue, 
and are delighted with Mr. Cady’s article, 
“How Sales Engineers Can Lift Your 
Profits.” No type of article is more valu- 
able to business than that offering a gen- 
eral survey of methods used by a wide 
range of industrial leaders—Harry W. 
SitTH, Jr., Market Development Division, 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, 
N. Y. 


Workers, Too, Want Freedom 


Allow me to congratulate you on the 
article concerning the labor troubles at 
Hershey, Pa. [May 1, page 14]. 

There are many, like me, among the 
laboring classes who would like to see a 
different type of settlement of national 
labor difficulties. However, we are also 
able to see conditions which are neither 
fair nor uplifting around us over which 
we have no apparent control. Under these 
circumstances it is only natural that Amer- 
ican labor should strike for the preserva- 
tion of individuality and freedom as 
earnestly as industrialists strive to pre- 
serve it. It is inspiring to see an article 
striving apparently to reveal truth instead 
of condemning a man or group of men 
without first considering the justice of 
their complaint. 

Such fairness almost impels one to speak 
forth either in word or pen his thoughts. 
Here on the Coast we have a very large 
concern. Yet there are conditions among 
its employees that would perhaps make it 
as easy a pushover as Hershey, should 
organizers get started—RussELL SANDERS, 
Pomona, Calif. 


Are Foreign Debts Assets? 


Pardon me if I suggest an objection 
to the article by Graeme K. Howard on 
our balance of trade [May 15, p. 11]. It 
seems to me that he falls into the same 
error that many other writers who wish 
to make his point have fallen. Strictly 
speaking and from a bookkeeping stand- 
point, we are a creditor nation. I also 
have on my books charged off accounts. 
I certainly would be foolish to give them 
any asset value. It savors of the many 
“boogy men” set up to fool the people of 
which we have too many at present. 

It has been some time since we have 
been draining gold from Europe to pay 
any of these debts and the American peo- 
ple have long since considered those so- 
called assets as a complete loss. In other 
words, we have charged it off. Its only 
value now is as a club to hold over the 
nations of Europe to prevent any future 
action by them to our detriment. If an 
uncollectible debt can be considered a “sub- 
stantial sum” so as to encourage an un- 
favorable trade balance then I may be 
wrong.—L. S. Dorman, Ardmore, : Okla. 


It Hit the Spot 


Mr. D. G. Clark’s article in your May 
Ist issue, “Salesmen Are Sissies! They’re 
Losing Their Punch!,” seems to hit a 

(Continued on page 50) 


Mary 








Has TWO New Dresses 


Two dresses for less than her mother used to pay for one. 
Mary’s new ready-made dresses, compared with those her mother 
bought 20 years ago, are in better style, have fast colors, and are 
chosen from a far wider range of exciting new fabrics. 


Why can Mary have two new dresses today? 


It is because of the amazing progress the textile industry has made 
in the last two decades. It is because research scientists and engi- 
neers have worked to improve processes and to give the public 
more for its money. More goods for more people—at less cost. 


It is because General Electric engineers and research scientists 
have contributed to this progress. More than forty years ago, 
they initiated the first use of electricity in the textile industry. 
Today, every modern loom has its individual electric drive, and 
electric control which governs the quality of the unrolling yards 
of fine, sleek fabric. sl Electric scientists have perfected 
instruments to test and match the colors, and to keep the weft 
straight and true. 


Electric equipment—much of it especially designed by G-E engi- 
neers for textile applications—increases production, protects 
expensive machines, prevents delay and spoilage, lowers costs. 
In short, General Electric engineers are in the “‘efficiency busi- 
ness,’’ and the economies they help to effect enable millions of 
American Marys and Helens and Ruths to buy two new dresses 
where otherwise they could buy only one. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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CARDS 


Executives interested in RESULTS will be interested in punched 
card accounting. By this modern accounting method, complete 
payrolls are prepared promptly and in ample detail to meet exact- 
ing standards. At the same time, State and Federal Social Security 
deductions are obtained by automatic machine operation. 


By the punched card method, detailed facts are first recorded in 
the cards in the form of punched holes. Electric Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Machines then “read” this punched card record 
and automatically compute and print the required results. 


The accuracy and speed of this method are bringing economy and 
closer control to thousands of businesses and governmental agen- 
cies. Investigate NOW the advantages it offers you. 


Write for illustrated brochure 


A complete explanation of the punched card method, as it applies to important 
procedures of your business is contained in an attractive, 62-page brochure. It 
is illustrated with reports and actual card forms. Write for free copy today. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHAT... 


International Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machines com- 
pute and print automatically such 
information as: Hours Worked, 
Gross Earnings, State Unemploy- 
ment ry weg Deductions, 


Federal Old Age Benefit Deduc- 
tions, Net Amounts Payable. 


WHEN... 


Complete Payrolls and Social Secur- 
ity Reports are available promptly 
after the close of any period. 


WHO... 


International Electric Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Machines are serv- 
ing thousands of businesses and 
governmental agencies in ail parts 
of the world. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 






HIS thought enunciated by 

the late John D. Rockefeller 

when the Government was 
moving years ago to dismember Standard Oil, should 
contain comfort for sorely-harassed public utility leaders : 
“The Government cannot legislate one gallon of oil out 
of existence.” 

The Roosevelt Administration is eager to dismember 
far-flung groups of utility companies; it has gone so 
far as to enact a legislative “death sentence” on big hold- 
ing companies. This threat alone would not have brought 
utility investments to their present deplorably low level. 

The Government of to-day plans to punish utility 
companies far more severely than the Government of 
that day aspired to punish Standard Oil. There was 
no thought then of setting up Government-owned oil 
companies. But one of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s pet 
ambitions is to dot the entire continent with Government- 
subsidized utilities, to duplicate TVA North, South, 
East, West, and all points between. 

What stand will the Supreme Court take? 

Certain recent decisions have created apprehension 
that a majority of Justices will go farther than the 
Supreme Court has ever gone before in sanctioning 
Governmental invasion of industry. This fear has been 
a factor in the drastic downswing in the market value 
of utility securities. Nor is the prospect that President 
Roosevelt will nominate one of his spineless legal hench- 
men to succeed Justice Van Devanter reassuring. That 
other Justices will pass out of the picture during Roose- 
velt’s present term, even should Congress refuse to 
sanction the packing of the tribunal, can be taken for 
granted considering the great age of several of them. 

But what of the public’s attitude towards utilities? 

My observations, my contacts, my experiences con- 
vince me that the anti-utility sentiment so relentlessly 
incited by President Roosevelt has been and is subsiding. 


Public No Longer Anti-Utilities—Only Politicians 


f 


‘i 


stl 


Here is a revealing summary of 
country editors’ replies to a 


questionnaire sent by R. M. 
Hofer, Editor of the Jndustrial News Review: 


Question Yes No 
1. Do you favor municipal ownership of 
ME odin: i'a'e onic d.c'nidw 0 bmecined aie'e 307 957 
2. Do you think Federal electric developments 
justified as a national necessity?.......... 267 
3. Do you think state regulation has been a 
REE RE a, AE ae 477 633 
4. Do you think the electric industry is giving 
IRIE ei vecant ents acedciecwses 
5. Do you believe that government or munic- 
ipal ownership would give more progres- 
sive, more efficient or cheaper service— 
tax exemption and _ tax-subsidization of 
government projects being taken into 
CUEING © ootii2 aio a nvins ee arceee% cacieets 168 
6. Are you favorable to the wholesale “death 
sentence” for holding companies?........ 224 977 


1,005 


1,219 41 


1,040 


In my opinion, these figures reflect rather accurately 
the views prevailing to-day but it is doubtful if equally 
encouraging figures would have been forthcoming sev- 
eral years ago. 

With the possible exception of the motor industry, 
none has demonstrated greater enterprise, greater effi- 
ciency, greater effectiveness, greater vision, greater cour- 
age than the utility industry in recent times. Abuses 
have been practically eliminated. 

The worst enemies of the myriads of owners of utility 
securities to-day are the politicians who are still willing 
to jump at the crack of the Roosevelt whip. 

Has the financial record of the Federal Government 
during the last four years been such as to spur taxpayers 
to favor further inordinate, needless expansion of its 
activities? Notwithstanding the very generous increase 
in its revenues, the Government is still wallowing deep 
in the red. How can it expect tax victims to approve 
further wholly avoidable annihilation of tax-paying pri- 
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vate enterprises to create tax-consuming, politically-run 
experiments ? 

Although the nearby future is admittedly cloudy, it 
can hardly be doubted that by and by the utility industry 
and utility investors will come into their own. 


* 
Which executive type should ©“ HAT qualifications 
. 9 and characteristics should 
be made presidents? be rated highest by 


boards of directors in 
selecting new presidents for large enterprises? It is 
more important than ever before that such responsible, 
influential positions be filled by men possessing broad, 
sympathetic, enlightened understanding of human nature, 
men likely to get along harmoniously with, first, employ- 
ees, and, second, the public. Heretofore many eminent 
business and industrial offices have been filled by men 
of legalistic mind, by men of conspicuous technical and 
engineering skill, by master statisticians, by bankers. 

In this new era, human relationships are becoming 
of pre-eminent importance. It is now essential that the 
majority of huge organizations be piloted by men imbued 
with a deep sense of the social responsibility of execu- 
tives and corporations, humane men, men fitted to deal 
effectively with workers and to handle public relations 
successfully. 

Such men, elected presidents, can hire able lawyers, 
able engineers, able production managers, able account- 
ants, able sales managers. 

The most fundamental problem confronting industry 
is to win its way into the good graces of the people, 
to inspire confidence in its integrity and aims, to con- 
vince the public that business men, rather than the 
politicians, can bring about and are eager to bring about 
higher standards of living, more attractive working con- 
ditions, genuine and widely diffused prosperity. 

Hereafter heads of businesses should be selected with 
that cardinal fact prominently in mind. 

* 


The all-round man faces problems squarely. 


* 
Does Roosevelt aspire to FROM Washington come in- 
; timations that President 
third term? Roosevelt aspires to a third 
term. This impression, ‘tis 


said, has been deduced by some of his intimates from 
certain of his remarks, acts, plans. He has let it be 
publicly known lately that his New Deal program is far 
from completed and that he is resolutely bent upon many 
further “reforms,” including personal domination of the 
Supreme Court. 

Almost every fresh White House policy embodies 
greater and greater centralization of power in the hands 
of the Chief Executive. One illustration : When a blanket 
cut of 10 per cent. in all appropriations was suggested, 
he vehemently objected ; but he was agreeable to vesting 


authority in him to take even a larger percentage from 
any one appropriation and to use it wherever else he 
might choose. 


Mr. Roosevelt has given the impression that he re- 
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gards himself as the founder of a new party, the New 
Dealers, rather than as a Democrat bound to adhere to 
Democratic principles and practices. 

It may be, therefore, that the 1940 campaign will be 
fought on entirely new grounds, that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will seek re-election as a New Deal candidate, that 
the Democratic Party will nominate a candidate and 
that the Republicans will have their candidate. 

The possibility of indefinite dictatorial domination of 
the nation by Mr. Roosevelt is not relished by men 
responsible for carrying on vast employment-giving en- 
terprises. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
could be classified as America’s 
Business Man Number One. 
He was the nation’s original 
creator of Big Business. He was our most conspicuous 
Rugged Individualist more than half-a-century ago. He 
never saw, never could see, crime in size; he declared his 
test to be honesty, efficiency, fair treatment of employees, 
reasonable prices. 

During my long, intimate friendship with him, I 
gathered these facts interesting to business: 

When I asked him, late in life, what had yielded him 
the greatest satisfaction of all, instead of referring to 
the colossal benefits his philanthropies had wrought for 
mankind, he replied emphatically: “Having been in- 
strumental in enabling many thousands of breadwinners 
to earn a decent living.” In other words, he was proud- 
est of all of having been a constructive, large-scale em- 
ployer. 

He admitted that business in the early days was 
ruthless. He likened it to a football match, declared it 
was a team’s “right, nay, its duty” to drive home every 
possible advantage in order to score against competitors. 
We were then playing golf. He stopped, gazed silently 
into the sky as if deep in reflection, then added: “But 
the rules of the game have been softened considerably 
since then.” 

When | sounded him as to whether Standard Oil 
accepted rebates, he burst into laughter. “I'll tell you 
a funny one about that,” he said. “When it was re- 
vealed in court that one little whipper-snapper had been 
getting larger rebates than we were getting from a 
certain railroad, we all felt perfectly humiliated.” 

He wanted all his employees to be paid 10 per cent. 
more than the average. 

Until he was in his early forties, he worked pro- 
digiously. But he told me that thereafter “I became 
what you would call a slacker.” But actually his idea 
of being a “slacker” was to concentrate only on large 
matters and to shun most rigidly doing any work others 
could do. He prided himself on having picked brainy 
men—and on having given them abundant scope. 

Unbelievably modest in conversation, he constantly 
used the phrase “we.” He was quite embarrassed when 
I asked him once who were the “we”? He stammered, 
then admitted that in this instance the “we” was himself. 

To my question, “To what do you chiefly attribute 


America’s Business Man 
Number One 
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your great success?” he replied instantly, “To others.” 

The only person he ever criticized to me was Henry 
H. Rogers—because of his gigantic speculative exploits 
in Wall Street, conducted from 26 Broadway and there- 
fore often attributed to Mr. Rockefeller. 

It was long popularly believed that Mr. Rockefeller felt 
disappointed that his only son had become more en- 
grossed in philanthropy than in money-making. But I 
derived an entirely different impression. With impress- 
ive solemnity, he once remarked: “I count it one of 
God’s greatest blessings that he has given me a son who 
is interested in the worthwhile things of life.” 


But don’t imagine for a moment that John D., Jr., 
hasn’t paid active attention to business. After the forced 
dismemberment of Standard Oil, in 1911, whenever 
different units clashed, the tangle was invariably brought 
before the younger Rockefeller for adjudication. 

For many years he has been in untrammeled charge 
of all Rockefeller activities, including the Rockefeller 
fortune. About the only time he intervenes in Stand- 
ard Oil company affairs is when some complaint is 
made. Then he investigates thoroughly. He takes both 
his philanthropic and business responsibilities infinitely 
seriously. 








HAROLD V. SMITH 


GEORGE C. LONG, Jr. 


HENRY ECKHARDT 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


WHILE I was chatting with ex- 
President Hoover the other evening, 
a friend remarked to him: 

“I wish you were in the White 
House to-day.” 

Flashed back the formerly austere 
but now genial Hoover: 

“T don’t share that wish.” Then 
he smiled. 


TWO insurance go-getters have 
just reached presidential rank. 

Harold V. Smith (47), a Phila- 
delphian, after going through the 
whole insurance mill outdoors-and-in 
with the company, has been elected 
president of the Home Insurance 
Company as well as its affiliates. 

Insurance is both his vocation and 
avocation. He has gathered together, 
over the years, perhaps the most .in- 
teresting collection in America of 
early fire marks*, fire-fighting equip- 
ment, such as old water buckets, fire- 
men’s helmets, lanterns, trumpets. 
His museum, occupying two large 
rooms in the Home Insurance Build- 
ing, New York City, includes a 
thousand fire marks, American, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian, etc. 
This unique. collection is set off by 
old Currier & Ives prints. 





*Signs placed on buildings by insurance com- 
panies to designate policy-holders. 


His interest in Americana is fur- 
ther emphasized by his desk; an ex- 
act replica of the desk in Constitu- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. He spends 
long hours at it, arriving promptly 
with the office force and working 
after they leave. 

Most of his traveling is done on 
business in this country but occa- 
sionally he darts over to Europe with 
his wife and daughter, vacation-bent. 
He wields a swift tennis racquet. 

His popularity with the 1,200 em- 
ployees in the New York office was 
illustrated by the mass of floral trib- 
utes banking his office the day after 
his election to the helm of the Home 
group of companies. 


THE new president of the 83- 
year-old Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany of MHartford and _ affiliates, 
George C. Long, Jr., is a Kentuckian, 
legally-trained at the University of 
Virginia. He early took up insurance, 
first in Houston, Texas. He had just 
crossed 30 when he became secretary 
of the Phoenix, in 1916. 

He is essentially a humane citizen, 
bubbling over with good humor. Al- 
though he works hard, he takes gen- 
erous “golfing vacations”—and to 
some purpose: He plays in the seven- 


ties. He is president of the Hartford 
Community Chest, past president of 
the Park Board, and discharges other 
multifarious civic duties. 

His winning personality inspires 
his subordinates to give of their best. 


THE new chairman of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, Henry Eckhardt, president of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, among Ameri- 
ca’s twenty largest advertising agen- 
cies, is the youngest man ever elected 
to that office, 43. 

Of ministerial families on both 
sides, he early developed a bent for 
culture, completed his college course 
with record-breaking speed, and when 
his family moved from Cleveland to 
Pittsburgh, he became a newspaper 
reporter. In his early twenties he 
became an advertising copy writer, 
made a brilliant record, kept rising, 
and, in 1929, founded his firm. 

His looks and physique-could get 
him a Hollywood job any day. He 
is an ardent golfer, but his chief pride 
is in his ability to cook sizzling steaks 
on his outside grate at Scarsdale, 
New York, where he lives with his 
wife (who was Miss Athalie Rowe 
of Summit, N. J.) and their two 
daughters and three-year-old son. 
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INSEPARABLE ARE THE COMMUNITY AND ITS PUBLIC UTILITY. FOR NEITHER CAN BE 


BETTER THAN THE OTHER 











How Public Utilities Build Their Communities 


Harwood F. Merrill 


with plastics made from pea- 
nuts? 

Or, for that matter, with China 
grass? Or tung-oil trees? Or ex- 
periments with teapots? Or livestock 
expositions? Or Georgia peaches? 
Or new universities? 

The answer is—just about every- 
thing. 

At least, this is what some long- 
visioned utilities believe. As they see 
it, a public utility can be no better 
than the community it serves. There- 
fore, a vital part of their job is to 


W HAT have public utilities to do 


textiles, furniture, knit wear, fine 
garments, hosiery. 

And pottery, too. Not long ago, the 
company got the idea that the clays 
and feldspars of Southwest Texas 


should be first-rate raw materials for | 


the ceramic industry. So it began a 
series of elaborate experiments in 
making teapots, bathroom fixtures, 
earthenware, roofing tiles, crucibles, 
dishes and vases from nearby ma- 
terials, found that its hunch was cor- 
rect, and immediately set out to in- 
terest ceramic manufacturers in San 
Antonio as a plant location. 


The wise public utility is a community builder. 

It campaigns for new industries. It develops new crops for 
its farmers. It takes a vital, leading part in working toward a 
bigger, better, more prosperous region. All because enlight- 
ened utility managements have learned that this work pays. 

And some of the highways and byways that community- 
building programs are leading into foreshadow the birth of 


entirely new industries, until now wholly unheard of. 


For 


news of what these industries are, and of the programs which 
are creating them, read this report. 


help their communities build a better, 
more prosperous future. And this 
program must include the develop- 
ment of new industrial activities in 
their territories. 

You can see one effect of this work 
in the South’s new industrial upsurge. 
For whatever the South’s industrial 
advantages may be, Southern utilities 
have led in creating and selling them. 

If a manufacturer wants to know 
what the San Antonio territory has 
to offer, for example, the San An- 
tonio Public Service Company will 
tell him about everything from labor 
to raw materials, from tax laws to 
banking facilities. And the informa- 
tion won’t be in the form of pon- 
derous generalities; the facts will be 
applied directly to the manufacturer’s 
business. 

Furthermore, the company does 
not believe in waiting for inquiries. 
It goes out and gets them with speci- 
fic campaigns pointing out San An- 
tonio’s specific advantages for speci- 
fic industries—silk weaving, cotton 


Another point: The industries 
which the company goes after are 
carefully chosen. It wants none 


which might better be located else- 
where. “A town that attracts an in- 
dustry and then finds out that it 
hasn’t the requisite factors to support 
that industry is many times worse off 
than if it had never attempted to 
secure it.” 

For another drama of regional de- 
velopment which is being played on 
an even larger stage, turn to Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation 
and its subsidiaries. 

Its highly organized industrial-de- 
velopment department overlooks few 
bets. Its range of activities is amaz- 
ing. And, in spite of its name, the 
department is as much interested in 
developing agriculture as in promot- 
ing manufacturing. 

Commonwealth & Southern had a 
hand, as one instance, in developing 
the deep South’s growing of tung- 
oil trees, whose nuts vield an oil 
which is important to the paint and 


varnish industry. Until recent years, 
the trees were grown only in China, 
and imported tung oil was notable 
more for tremendous fluctuations in 
supply and lack of uniform quality 
than for anything else. Now, tung-oil 
trees have taken firm root in the 
South, the paint and varnish indus- 
try has a more dependable source of 
supply, Southern farmers have a new 
and profitable cash crop—and Com- 
monwealth & Southern has more 
prosperous customers on its lines. 

Thousands of bushels of Georgia 
peaches going to waste because they 
couldn’t be sold before they rotted, 
led to another development, this one 
with an O. Henry twist at the end. 

Three years ago, a Commonwealth 
& Southern man, brooding over a rot- 
ting peach crop, got the idea of using 
them to make peach brandy. Because 
Georgia had no distilleries, a truck- 
load of frozen peaches was rushed to 
New York for fermentation and dis- 
tillation. But a plant chemist hap- 
pened to taste the fermented peach 
juice before it was distilled ; he found 
it to be such an excellent wine that 
it never did reach the distillery. In- 
stead, peach wine was introduced to 
the world at a huge banquet in 
Georgia, and now the State has five 
wineries which account for 500,000 
bushels of peaches a year. 

Even so humble a product as pea- 
nut cake comes within Commonwealth 
& Southern’s range of interests. This 
material, the waste product which re- 
mains after oil is pressed from pea- 
nuts, some day will be a new raw 
material for plastics if the company’s 
plans work out. 

Finally, there’s ramie, sometimes 
called China grass and practically 
unknown in this country. 

When properly processed, the 
stalks of this weed-like plant growing 
several feet high yield a cottony fiber 
whose length may exceed 24 inches. 
Cloth woven from ramie is remark- 
ably tough and strong. If you stab 
it with a metal paper-cutter, you don’t 
cut the threads; you merely push 
them apart. 

But ramie is grown only in the 
warmer sections of China and it’s 
processed and woven abroad. Yet 
the U.S. retail price for the cloth is 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The New Van Sweringen Owners and Their Plans 


Eliot H. Sharp 


N the Spring, Robert R. Young is 
likely to get restless. Which ac- 
counts for a good deal. 


This Spring, his restlessness took , 


the form of leading two business as- 
sociates into control of the three- 
billion-dollar, 28,000-mile — railroad 
empire created during the twenties 
by the late brothers Van Sweringen, 
the largest privately-owned rail sys- 
tem in the world. The purchase price 
was $4,000,000 cash plus $2,375,000 
in two-year notes. 

Besides Young, the dramatis per- 
sonae of this spectacular transaction 
were Frank K. Kolbe—his partner in 
the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Young, Kolbe & Co.—and Allan 
P. Kirby, Wilkes-Barre philanthro- 
pist. 

To this triumvirate, acquisition of 
control of Midamerica Corp., top 
holding company for the huge East- 
ern and Middle-Western railroad 
network, was a game. | 

But let it be quickly said, a game 
which, once won, now has_ been 
promptly transformed into a very 
serious business indeed. 

With what Young regards as the 
real fun of negotiation behind them, 
they have settled down to the sober 
problem of working out a program for 
simplifying a corporate structure 
comprising eleven major lines, about 
two hundred individual companies 
(including two of the country’s largest 
real-estate developments), and nearly 
five hundred individual security issues 
owned by many hundreds of thou- 
sands of security-holders. 


Each Complements the Other 


To see the true picture of what 
they plan to do with their empire, 
you have to know what manner of 
men these three partners are. 

Each contributed something differ- 
ent to this acquisition. Each, in his 
way, complements the other two. 

Robert Young, only 40 years old, 
the youngest of the group, is the 
visionary, the negotiator, the psy- 
chologist. Of the $4,000,000 repre- 
senting the cash part of the purchase 
price, he furnished $700,000. 

Frank Kolbe, four year older, is 
the worker-out of details, the student, 
the figurer. His cash stake is $300,- 
000. 

Allan Kirby, who is 43, is the 
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investor, anxious to be a silent part- 
ner, reluctant to succumb to the urg- 
ings of his associates that he take an 
active part in the management of the 
System. The son of Fred M. Kirby, 
whose 96 stores were merged with 
the Woolworth chain in 1912, his 
cash outlay was $3,000,000, with an 
arrangement whereby Young could 
later increase his participation to ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 of the $6,- 
375,000, and Kolbe could increase his 
to $835,000. 

Slight of build, calm of manner, 
conservative in dress, his hair pre- 
maturely grey, Robert Young seems 
to belie the fact that he was born and 
brought up in Canadian, a hamlet of 
2,000 population in the Texas Pan- 
handle. He’s lost all trace of a Texas 
accent. And, while his rather pale 
blue eyes glow when he refers to the 
Texas cow country, he hasn’t been 
back there for four years. 

Nor could the small town hold him 
after he returned to it as a graduate 
of the University of Virginia. In a 
week he headed for the East. 

Stopping off at his alma mater on 
the way, he saw a notice on one of 
the campus bulletin boards. It told 
him that another graduate of the 
University who was holding down 
an important job in the du Pont or- 
ganization had some openings in his 


Wide World 
Senator Wheeler (left) meets a well-balanced business team. Kirby (center) is the in- 


vestor; Kolbe (right center) is the analyst; Young (right) is the negotiator, the manager 


department, that he’d welcome Vir- 
ginia students. 

But instead of going direct to the 
du Pont Wilmington office, Robert 
Young went across the Delaware 
River to the plant at Penns Grove. 
There he stood in the bull pen wait- 
ing to be hired. 

“I didn’t know any better,” he 
says. 

But he’s glad his ingenuousness led 
him to the laborer’s job he promptly 
got. For it enabled him to make his 
own way without benefit of the help 
of a fellow alumnus and to get an 
insight into plant operations. More 
important still, it placed him in the 
ranks, gave him a feeling of cama- 
raderie with those who earn their 
living by manual labor, imbued in 
him a sympathy for their outlook. 


Again in the Spring— 


This was war time. Young was 
put to work operating a cutting ma- 
chine, where his speed, catching his 
shift supervisor’s eye, led to a job as 
assistant to the supervisor, then into 
a department which had been set up 
to increase plant efficiency. With the 
end of the war, Young was shifted to 
the treasurer’s department. 

But again in the Spring—this time, 
1920—Robert Young got restless. He 
quit du Pont, took a job as treasurer 














of a small company in New York. A 
year later, in the midst of the depres- 
sion, it folded up, and Young landed 
with Allied Chemical. 

When he was invited by the former 
du Pont treasurer to go into the 
financial department of General Mo- 
tors a year later, he accepted. There 
he met and worked with Frank Kolbe. 

Once more in the Spring—this 
time in 1929—Robert Young’s rest- 
lessness led to a change. He left 
G. M., and shortly thereafter, with 
Frank Kolbe, who had been with him 
in the financial department under 
John J. Raskob, formed his own 
stock exchange firm. 

Not like the great majority of stock 
exchange firms is Young, Kolbe & 
Co. It is the only one whose main 
and sole office is in uptown Man- 
hattan. On the eighteenth floor of 
the General Motors Building on up- 
per Broadway, the office is more like 
that of a retired business man. There’s 
no customers’ room, no bustle. The 
personnel doesn’t exceed half-a-dozen. 


“You Just Can’t Let Go” 


Neither partner believes in the 
high-pressure strain which pervades 
the Street. They believe that things 
can be done without getting all in a 
dither about it, quietly and without 
hectic rush. Particularly Robert 
Young, who is constantly torn be- 
tween a desire to retire and the rest- 
lessness which impels him on to new 
accomplishments. 

“You get a hold on things, you get 
involved in the game, and just can’t 
let go,” he says. 


He hopes that some time he’ll get 
his friend Frank Kolbe to take things 
a little easier. There isn’t enough 
time in the day for all the work stu- 
dious Frank Kolbe wants to do. He 
actually made plans to go to Europe 
this Summer, but it was to be a flying 
trip aboard the Hindenburg. Now 
that he would have to go by boat, 
which would take all of four weeks 
for the round trip, he’s afraid he 
can’t spare the time. 

A native of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
a graduate of the State University, 
he likes life in the open. He has a 
reputation for painstaking analysis. 
After teaching cost accounting for 
three years at Michigan, he went into 
the National City Company, then the 
security-distributing affiliate of the 
National City Bank of New York. 
During the war, he served in the War 
Credits Bureau in Washington. “Just 
a flunkey,” he says. From there, he 
went to the finance department of 
General Motors in 1919. 

That Kolbe is an astute security 
analyst is indicated by the record of 
the relatively obscure investment 
company which he formed with a 
group of friends in July, 1929. It 
would have been difficult to pick a 
worse time to start such an under- 
taking. But when it was liquidated 
in December, 1936, participants in 
the fund received double the money 
they originally invested. He’s proud 
of that record. 

The largest investor in the rail 
enterprise is purely an investor. 

His two partners hope to get Allan 
Kirby to take an active part in the 





organization’s affairs. But they con- 
fess that they had a difficult time 
persuading him to go out to Cleve- 
land for the first series of confer- 
ences on May 12 and 13. Although 
his is a $3,000,000 stake, on the 
afternoon of Saturday, April 24, after 
negotiations in the lawyer’s office in 
Wall Street had been completed but 
while the papers were being drawn 
up and details of the purchase were 
being arranged—a procedure which 
occupied all the afternoon and much 
of the evening—Kirby decided to go 
out and see a ball game. 


Kirby Day in Wilkes-Barre 


Heir to the Fred M. Kirby for- 
tune, Allan Kirby—big, jolly, natty 
dresser, inclined to baldness, stickler 
for being prompt for appointments— 
devotes most of his time to managing 
the various charities which have 
grown out of that fortune. Chief 
among these is the Kirby Foundation, 
of which he is president. While Kirby 
is a new name to most Americans, 
it’s a long-honored name in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and June 4 is 
Kirby Day in Wilkes-Barre. He also 
manages several Chrysler agencies. 

Now let’s have a look at this gigan- 
tic railroad realm, at how and why 
the new. owners took it over, and at 
what plans they have in mind for 
ironing out some of its complexities. 

At the top was Midamerica Corp., 
already eliminated from the railroad- 
holding company picture by the new 
owners. It controlled about 47 per cent. 
of Alleghany Corp., which in turn 

(Continued on page 54) 
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AMAZING IN ITS SWEEP IS THE 
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A Check-List for Plant Relocation 
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_ But if a company starts out by de- 
ciding which of the eight types of 
relocation given in this check-list, or 


Actually, of course, the problem is 
which combination of them, 


tend to treat it as if it consisted mere- 
ly of responding to the blandishments 
far more complex than that. 


of rival chambers of commerce. 
solves its particular problems, the 


plant relocation is that the subject has 
been over-simplified. 
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Has the Robinson-Patman Act 
Helped the “Little Fellow”? 


Daniel Minturn 


YEAR ago, a thorn tree known 
A as the Robinson-Patman Act was 

planted full grown in the middle 
of the main highway of business. 

The idea of planting the tree in the 
highway was to scrape off parts of 
the loads carried by the huge trucks 
of mass sellers ; to make a bend in the 
road around which the multi-car 
trains of trailers representing chain 
stores could not be driven; and in 
general to help the “little fellow” by 
leveling off the advantages of the big 
fellow. 

What has a year of the Robinson- 
Patman Act actually brought? 

It is easy to get laudatory expres- 
sions of how it was intended to help 
the small business man, and it is 
easier still to get opinions on what 
new laws will be needed to accom- 
plish the Act’s purposes. 

But it is quite another thing to find 
concrete evidence which proves that 
little fellows have received any con- 
tinuing benefits. It’s easier to find 
examples of how the Act may be 
hurting the little fellow. 


How It Really Works Out 


A time-honored way for big sellers 
to help little buyers, for instance, 
has been the “cafeteria” sales-promo- 
tion plan. Under this system, any 
customer can make his choice of 
reasonable amounts of free sales 
material—window displays, counter 
displays, newspaper mats, printed 
advertising halftones, metal signs and 
others. He can also have demonstra- 
tors if he is able to make profitable 
use of them. 

But hundreds of these plans have 
gone by the board for fear that their 
“proportionate equality” to all custo- 
mers could’ not be proved under 
Federal Trade Commission fire. Now 
in their places are stereotyped, stand- 
ardized things which can be divided 
into mathematically equal units, and 
which are all right for big buyers 
because they don’t need to use them. 
But for the smaller buyers, who must 
use them or nothing, they’re not as 
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good as the cafeteria plans. 

As one big grocery 
manufacturer points out: 

“We know very well we 
have been giving all the. 
stores equal treatment, for 
we were giving every one 
of them all it could take. 
But we would hate to wait 
until 1943 when most of the 
statutes of limitations on 
our 1937 actions run out, 
and then have to prove 
that our 1937 equality had 
been impregnable. So we 
have withdrawn all adver- 
tising allowances, spent all 
of our budget on national 
advertising, reduced all 
point-of-sale materials to 
those which can be divided 
with unimpeachable ac- 
curacy, and thus cost our- 
selves the benefits of local 
advertising rates and the 
storekeepers the benefits of 
their own local viewpoints 
and initiative.” 

A large manufacturer 
of office machines used to 
give a 10 per cent. discount to com- 
panies using a hundred or more oi 
his units. In fear of discrimination 
charges, this discount has been with- 
drawn—although it is difficult to un- 
derstand just how a five-dollar sav- 
ing, divided over four years of ma- 
chine life, which is given to a big 
architect in Chicago would substan- 
tially injure in interstate commerce 
a small architect in Kansas City. 

The real effect, if any, will be to 
make the big user keep his units a 
little longer, wear them out a little 
more, and thus slow down business 
while penalizing the user who is so 
small that he must stick to rebuilt or 
used machines. 

The old-time makers of packers’ 
cans have cancelled most of their 
quantity discounts, and last year they 
substantially cut their dividends by 
rebating discounts to small users. 

These rebates totalled at least $10,- 
000,000. And the distribution of this 
sum seems to be typical of the appor- 
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tioning of any benefits of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to small industrial 
buyers. For the rebate to the small- 
est users was about a tenth of a cent 
per can, regardless of the selling 
price of the user’s product. Conse- 
quently the greatest percentage of 
gain from the rebates went to the 
canners whose products were lowest 
in price—who gave the least per unit 
of product to farmers and to labor. 
In the garment industries, things have 
worked out in much the same way. 

Can manufacturing also provides 
another example of a _ Robinson- 
Patman penalty on the “little fellow.” 

As one of the big can makers points 
out, the rebates and discount revisions 
applied only to the highly standard 
packers’ cans. Thousands of fancy 
and special cans are still priced, as 
they must be under the Act, by the 
cost of doing business. And it costs 
the can manufacturer more to do 
business with the small customer, 
first, because he needs more co-opera- 











tion in design and other matters; 
second, because he doesn’t buy in 
quantities which bring the lowest 
production costs. Therefore, price 
spreads between one customer and 
another which can be justified by 
costs are actually wider under the Act 
than they were before. And when 
the small company in turn tries to 
justify differing selling prices by dif- 
fering costs of doing business, the 
problem of cost records becomes en- 
gulfing. 

In still another way, things are not 
working out so well for the small 
business man. 

Before the Robinson-Patman Act 
became law, many small companies 
received concessions, not for what 
they were doing, but for what they 
were in a position to do. Thus, a 
maker of small office machines had 
been giving an advertising allowance 
to any store which would put up a 
display of his products. The idea was 
that if the storekeeper spent the 
allowance on some such promotion 


as a “special’’ on stationery which 
would bring buyers into the store, 
the display of office machines would 
get a chance to speak for itself. 

But under the Act, an advertising 
allowance not spent on direct adver- 
tising for the seller who gave it might 
easily be classed as a discriminatory 
rebate. Therefore, this manufacturer 
has stopped granting the allowances 
for something which he knew was 
helping his sales, but whose benefit 
he couldn’t prove. 

This attack upon functional dis- 
counts for functions not proved to 
have been performed, is the basis of 
many claims that the Act will ulti- 
mately build up chain stores and 
destroy jobbers and independents. 
The New York State Wholesale 
Grocers Association recently said: 
“We predict without hesitation that 
the so-called independent merchant, 
wholesale and retail, within the next 
five years will be reduced to negligi- 
ble factors in food distribution if the 
Robinson-Patman Act, as written, 





stays on the books and is enforced 
according to current interpretations.” 

And this heartfelt cry comes from 
the very type of small company which 
the Act was designed to serve! 

Many buyers and sellers who have 
the bargaining complex, and who 
never in their lives have put through 
a deal which did not have some spe- 
cial trimmings, find the Robinson- 
Patman Act so irksome that they 
promise to fight it as an “‘unconsti- 
tutional curtailment of the free right 
to bargain.” 

Nevertheless, that magic word 
“discrimination” has added a new 
element to bargaining, and a new un- 
certainty to the little fellow’s business 
life. With it sellers have cancelled 
thousands of contracts on rising 
markets. Sometimes they have sin- 
cerely believed that they had to do 
so or risk triple damages plus arrest; 
but all too often they have merely 
used fear of discrimination as a potent 
alibi. And a large majority of the 

(Continued on page 42) 





In June, the Robinson-Patman Act Celebrates Its First Birthday. What Changes Has It Brought To Business? 


Trade-association executive: 


Increased our ability to serve. Revival 
of codes thinking, more meetings, more 
bulletins and charts, more legal counsel. 


Lawyer: 
wow! 


Group of chain drug stores: 


Possibly 25 per cent. of our suppliers 
have made changes in their terms to us. 
But it has not modified our competitive 
position at all. 


Canner of evaporated milk: 


We were so set up by code under the 
AAA that our sales practices needed no 
chaiiges whatever. But all of our costs 
of doing business are being increased so 
much that we may ultimately have to 
increase our prices. 


Maker of automobiles: 


We have discontinued our fleet dis- 
counts, which used to be about 3 per 
cent. on passenger cars and 10 per cent. 
on trucks. This might encourage fleets 
to rebuild more of their present cars, 
but we have also discontinued the 20 to 
30 per cent. fleet discount on parts. Just 
what the effect of all this will be we 
cannot guess, for individual dealers may 
continue the discounts either directly or 
by making extra allowances on trade-ins. 


Candy-bar maker: 


We used to give advertising allowances 
according to what the customers were 
set up to do and would actually do. Un- 
der the Act we changed the allowance 
to a straight 30c per case, later raising 
this to 35c. But it did not work, we 
are not getting the sales promotion to 


which we are entitled, and we are go- 
ing into a three-months huddle with our 
lawyers to see if we cannot work out 
a legal way to get results. 


Maker of premiums: 
Premiums can be divided with mathe- 
matical exactness among customers to 
avoid appearance of discrimination. 
There was a trend to premiums before 
the Act was passed, but we think the 
Act has helped us. 


Textile manufacturer: 

We have withdrawn all discounts and 
allowances, and are on a flat-price basis 
for one yard or one million. Business 
is so good anyway that we are unable 
to trace any effects of this change. If 
business gets bad again we may see a 
difference. And, of course, the man who 
buys the least goods and puts the least 
tailoring into them gets the greatest pro 
rata benefit from our new price set-up. 


Maker of power-transmission supplies: 
It is a great stiffener of our salesmen’s 
backbones. But we are still trying to 
figure out how to comply with it. 


Big food-products manufacturer: 

We used to let stores which were set up 
to advertise take over part of the burden. 
But now we have withdrawn all such 
allowances, added over $1,000,000 per 
year to our national advertising budget, 
and added greatly to our legal costs. 
Many of our customers continue their 
own advertising without support from 
us. 


Office-equipment maker: 


We used to give advertising allowances 
which could be spent for anything that 


would get buyers in the store where 
they would see our displays, whether 
the advertisements mentioned our goods 
or not. We have stopped this, and feel 
that our ability to promote our sales is 
seriously injured. 


Fancy-grocer producer: 

We were famous for giving stores al- 
most anything they could use. After all, 
the only test of a sales-promotion ser- 
vice is what it sells in the store where 
it’s used, isn’t it? But we would have 
had a tough time proving equality of 
values so we have had to reduce every- 
thing in sales promotion to a few simple 
standard pieces. Now our old customers 
are kicking, we have tried four plans to 
appease them without risking our busi- 
ness necks, and we are working hard on 
a fifth, all without success. 


Dry-goods maker: 

We have always felt that our advertis- 
ing-allowance money should never be 
used for the purchase of any space that 
also carries the name or goods of a 
competitor. Now we feel that any cus- 
tomer who does so use it is receiving a 
discrimination, and we are so writing our 
allowance agreements. 


Dress manufacturer: 

The stabilizing influences in our indus- 
try have been the labor unions which 
specified what contractors-were to serve 
what cutters and so stabilized employ- 
ment, and the brokers who combined 
small orders into production orders. Now 
the brokers are threatened, my own law- 
yers tell me one thing, my association 
lawyers say another, the brokers’ law- 
yers another, and the lawyers of the de- 
partment stores still something else. 
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1. En route to Altoona, hobbyists snap pictures from an observation platform 
with special transverse seats. The railroad saw that each excursionist took his 
turn and got a chance to ride at the rear of his train. 


4. Left: Still taking pictures, the 
visitors clamber over locomotives set 
out in Altoona for inspection. 





special trains for the long trip home. 


ECENTLY, the railroads have been reaping heavy harvests of good- 
will (and income) with low-rate “wonder tours” for people whose 
hobby is railroading. In mid-May, the Pennsylvania Railroad probably 
broke all records for such affairs when it ran an excursion to Altoona, Pa. 
(see photographs), where the hobbyists roamed through the line’s vast 
shops and inspected equipment. Total number taking the trip was 1,758; 
they hailed from fourteen states. Two trains of thirteen cars each took 
826 excursionists from New York City. Philadelphia contributed 536 
in a fifteen-car train. And 396 hobbyists rode all the way from Chicago 
in a train of twelve cars, one of which originated in Milwaukee. 
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2. The Pennsylvania’s new streamlined 
engine hauls one excursion section so 
riders in another can see it in action. 






3. Three-quarters of the riders brought 
cameras. As a train nears Altoona, the 
owners reload and adjust them. 





2 After soaking up railroad lore for two hours and a half from railroad men 
specially primed for the deluge of questions, the excursionists flock back to their 





6. Tired, but now keener railroad rooters. 

















How to cut your fleet’s 
gasolene, oil and 
maintenance costs 
up to 30% 











5000 others have done it...you can do the same 


by these two PROVED methods 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds. the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you buy. 
And your fleet will operate far more efficiently. 


Don’t delay...start saving at once. 
Learn more about the economies 
these two plans will effect for you. 
Write, wire or mail coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS .. . every 
Friday at 8 P.M. (E.D.T.) WEAF 
and 43 associated N.B.C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 





2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 


Name 


Address. 
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What's New 
in Business 


Chain-Store Dilemma 


In May, the U. S. Supreme Court 
gave constitutional blessing to the 
Louisiana tax on chain stores. Im- 
mediately, consternation reigned in 
chain-store circles. 

Unlike the twenty other states with 
chain-store taxes, Louisiana has a 
graduated tax which is based on the 
total number of units in the chain 
both within and without the State; 
the greater the number of stores 
owned by the chain, the greater the 
tax per store. Official sanction of 
this method of taxing the total num- 
ber of units might well result in simi- 
lar laws in other states. 

“What will the chain stores do if 
other states go in for such taxes?” 
is the question most business men 
are now asking. No chain is yet 
sure of the answer, but in the long 
run it lies among several alternatives : 

1. Chain-store systems may be 
greatly reduced in size, concentrating 
on a few well-located stores instead 
of scattering their sales among many 
small retail outlets. State taxes on 
“bigness” will thus be avoided. 

2. Individual stores may be sold 
to store managers, and chain-store 
systems will wholesale their private 
brands to these new independent units. 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company has already experimented 
with this type of “voluntary chain” 
in Iowa (Forses, Jan. 15, 1936). 

3. The chain may sell its units to 
consumer groups and emphasize the 
sale of its brands to these units as 
well as to independent stores under 
a franchise contract. 

4. Super-markets (huge, central- 
ized food outlets) may well take the 
place of existing chain stores, with 
large distributing centers eliminating 
the necessity of local stores. In Cin- 
cinnati, eight super-markets are re- 
ported to be doing a total business 
equivalent to 100 small units of the 
Kroger and A. & P. chains. 

5. Chain stores can break down 
into semi-super-markets, with self- 
service departments for dry groceries. 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








DECISION 


U. S. Supreme Court declares Federal Social Security Act 
and State co-operation with it securely within boundaries of 
Constitution both as to unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions. Decision brings with it need for immediate realign- 
ment of personal financial plans and company pension programs. 





IN THE HOLE 


Another Supreme Court decision okays Louisiana’s drastic 
chain-store tax, putting chains deep in the hole, paving way 
for revolutionary changes in marketing (p. 22). Meanwhile, 
another anti-bigness-in-merchandising law approaches its first 
birthday, as analysis reveals effect on “little fellow” (p. 18). 





MOP-UP 


CIO, after reaching heart of steel industry with U. S. Steel 
agreement in March, launches mop-up drive on “independents.” 
Brief Jones & Laughlin strike ends with election in which 
CIO wins exclusive bargaining rights by 17,412 votes to 7,207 
(for a J. & L. worker’s reaction to the outcome, see p. 26). 
Crucible Steel, given choice between worker election to select 
exclusive bargaining agency and immediate contract making 
CIO the agent for own members only, takes latter course. 
But, fearing eventual closed shop, Republic, Youngstown, 
Inland, hold out, refuse to sign contract, threaten plant shut- 
down if CIO strikes to enforce demand for signed contracts. 
Meanwhile, another company develops new way to offset CIO 
arguments among workers (p. 24), and A. F. of L., attempting 
to stem tide of disintegration, again “declares war” on CIO. 





NO CODES 


President Roosevelt asks Congress for new Federal law out- 
lawing child labor, setting up “flexible” minimum-wage, 
maximum-hour system to be worked out by five-member 
board. Proposed law differs greatly from NRA: Applies 
only to “interstate commerce” (as defined by courts); con- 
tains only labor provisions—no price fixing, no codes. 





JITTERS? 


Business turns in better performance than stock market does. 
But some building authorities get mild case of jitters as 
figures for May’s first half show more-than-seasonal drop 
from last year (though still substantially ahead); and 
seasoned observers hear business breakers ahead (p. 30). 





HURRY UP 


Federal Government asks Supreme Court to hurry decision 
on Public Utility Holding Company Act, and community- 
building activities of utilities are revealed (p. 12). 





LAND, SEA 





Land and sea transportation break into news. New owners 
of vast Van Sweringen rail empire reveal plans for their 
system (p. 14), while another system breaks a record (p. 20). 
Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy of new Federal Maritime 
Commission promises big U. S. merchant marine. 








This step is regarded as effective in 
fighting the competition of super- 
markets and still retaining the ad- 
vantages of a chain store. 

6. Another (but less likely) possi- 
bility is the organization of chain 
stores on a state basis, for chain- 
store executives feel that in this way 
they might avoid the burden of such 
“total units” tax legislation as in 
Louisiana. 

7. Chain stores generally agree that 
they must abandon the “public be 
damned” attitude. In the California 
referendum last November, fifty- 
seven out of fifty-eight counties voted 
against chain-store taxes—a_ result 
which is largely attributed to the pub- 
lic-relations program of the Safeway 
chain. 

8. Some chains feel that they can 
withstand the further extension of 
state taxes, and that they need to do 


nothing about it. But the majority 
feel that taxes as high as Texas’ 
$750-a-store levy would definitely 
cripple them and that some action on 
cheir part is necessary. 

9. Another possible move on the 
part of corporate chain stores is to 
start a drive to include “voluntary” 
chains under the same tax-basis as 
they are. Such action has been start- 
ed in Georgia, but the opposition of 
retailers’ co-operatives makes this 
alternative an unlikely one. 

Meanwhile, another possible effect 
of heavy graduated taxes may be the 
weakening of voluntary chains. “Vol- 
untaries” exist largely because of 
corporate-chain competition with in- 
dependents; the weakening of cor- 
porate chains might lessen the need 
for voluntaries. On the other hand, 
voluntaries - might increase under 
these circumstances, because former 
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LARES and PENATES 





Household gods of the 


ancient Romans 


Lares— gods of Protection. 
So old that their origin is 
shrouded in mystery. They 
were first, gods of the culti- 
vated fields, then of the home, 
and also guardians of the city 
as a whole. 


Penates—gods of Plenty, 
equally old. Supposed to pre- 
side over the storeroom, sup- 
plying the household with its 
needs. The city, conceived as 
a greater household, also had 
its Penates, 
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Sketched from bronze figurines of Lares and Penates at Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


N the days of ancient Rome every household 
cherished a little set of family gods on which 
the welfare of the family was supposed to 
depend. 


Today the average head of a family depends 
on his own labors and thrift, plus something 
unknown to the ancients. The doubtful favors 
of the old pagan Lares and Penates are re- 
placed by the certainty of modern life insur- 
ance protection issued in a variety of plans to 
meet different needs. 


Under the Metropolitan Family Protection 
Plan you can arrange to have a definite 
monthly income paid to your wife for a defi- 
nite number of years. One variation of this 
popular plan assures your wife $100 a month 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, in 
large and small amounts. It also issues annuities 


and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. 
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for twenty years, should your family be left 
without you during the vital years while your 
children are growing up. These checks will 
arrive regularly, at a time when most needed 
to keep your family together, to pay house- 
hold expenses and to provide education for 
your children. 


At the end of this Family Income period, your 
wife will receive $10,000 in cash or monthlv 
checks— as she prefers. Protection may be 
provided in larger or smaller amounts—accord- 
ing to your family’s needs. 


Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man to give full 
details about this exceptionally attractive 
plan. Phone the nearest Metropolitan office 
—or mail the coupon. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Without placing myself under any obligation, 
I would like to have information regarding the 
Family Protection Plan. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


CITY STATE — 
67-F. 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 


chain customers would turn naturally 
to voluntaries before they turned to 
independent retailers. 

Independent store-owners declare 
that a decrease in chain stores would 
result in increasing business for them 
in small population centers where the 
chain stores would first close up. In 
large areas, however, the effect would 
be negligible. 

All in all, however, chain-store 
executives do not feel that any im- 
mediate or drastic steps will be taken. 
The existing tax laws vary from 
Maine’s $50-a-store tax on twenty- 
five-store chains to Texas’ $750-a- 
store tax on fifty or more stores in a 
chain. Chain-store owners are inclined 
to believe that changes in tax laws will 
be gradual. They point out that many 
state legislatures have adjourned un- 
til 1939, and until then there will be 
few radical changes in the present 
chain-store set-up. 


New Light for Detroit 


Detroit stepped into the lighting 
picture late in May with reports of 
two significant developments : 

First, the new De Soto factory be- 
came the first automobile plant to 
use the highly efficient new sodium- 
vapor lights which are fast coming 
into use in highway lighting, and 
which are a feature of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge illumination system. 

De Soto has installed the lamps on 
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With this brand-new lighting system, Detroit’s De Soto factory 
becomes the first automobile plant to use sodium-vapor lamps 





its freight-unloading platform. Ad- 
vantages : Only five of them are need- 
ed to light the 1260-foot platform; 
and they do it so well, regardless of 
fog or rain, that trainmen can read 
railroad-car numbers swiftly and ac- 
curately, thus permitting fast and ex- 
act placement of cars at the proper 
unloading doors. 

Second, the City Government re- 
ported that improved lighting had 
drastically cut the rate of fatal night 
traffic accidents on 31 miles of street 
where the death rate had been the 
highest in the city for two years and 
a half. In 1934, 1935 and up to the 
time the new system went into opera- 
tion in 1936, the 31 miles had rolled 
up a total of 146 night fatalities and 
21 day fatalities, a ratio between the 
two of seven to one. Since the change- 
over, the sections studied (covering 
periods of from four to eight months, 
and including bad Winter weather) 
have had only five night fatalities and 
four day fatalities, slashing the ratio 
to 1.25 to one. 


Profits from Beautifying 


Beautifying the factory is a paying 
proposition, says President L. F. 
Powell of David M. Lea & Company, 
furniture manufacturer in Richmond, 
Va. 

And so late Spring finds the com- 
pany’s 28-acre property a riot of color 
from sixteen kinds of flowering plants 


David M. Lea & Company’s power plant is smothered in roses, as 
are other buildings in the plant. And it pays, says the president 


and shrubs, featured by a thousand- 
foot wall of roses along the front. 
Adding to the effect are the ever- 
greens which screen the factory walls, 
the Lombardy poplars which line a 
walk and the native oaks which 
shade the recreation grounds for the 
company’s 250 workers. 

The investment is profitable as 
well as beautiful. One reason is that 
women employees and the wives of 
company executives work together on 
the grounds, and thus keep the cost 
down. 

Another reason is that the wall of 
roses provides the background for an 
annual rose festival held on the prop- 
erty for the benefit of customers. 

Finally, President Powell tells 
Fores: “The environment of a plant 
has a great deal to do with the con- 
tentment of the employees. It is sur- 
prising how much interest the aver- 
age factory worker has shown in the 
flowers and shrubbery when they are 
in full bloom and foliage. We con- 
sider the beautification of the grounds 
surrounding our plant the-best invest- 
ment that we ever made.” 


“Share-the-Wealth” for Workers 


In May, a Massachusetts company 
developed a new twist for profit- 
sharing plans for employees. 

Harmon P. Elliott, president and 
treasurer of Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Company of Cambridge, an- 








INDUSTRY, keen to adopt the latest 
technological equipment, often ig- 
nores the economy to be achieved 
by modern figure-work methods. 
Mr. VY. L. Elliott, Comptroller of 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
in Philadelphia, and first Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
National Office Management As- 
sociation, has this to say of 
“Comptometer” methods: 


“The Atlantic Refining Company 
has saved many thousands of dollars 
by the institution of a centralized 
‘Comptometer’ department and 
establishing standards of perform- 
ance. The increased efficiency re- 
sulting from a central consolidated 
figure-work department, combined 
with the accuracy, flexibility, and 


COMPT 


speed of ‘Comptometer’ methods, 
enables us to secure production, 
costs, sales, and statistical figures 
several days earlier at less ex- 
pense. Monthly earnings state- 
ments of our foreign and domestic 
transactions are out by the llth 
work day of the following month. 
“The bulk of all our figure work 
is handled by a staff of from 18 to 
23 operators using Standard and 
Electrical ‘Comptometer’ machines. 
Service and suggestions rendered by 
the local ‘Comptometer’ office are 
further reasons why you may count 
us among the ‘more-than-satisfied’ 
users of the ‘Comptometer.’ ” 


The adoption of “Comptome- 
ter” methods is a dollars-and-cents 
proposition. Why not permit a 


eg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SAVES “MANY 

THOUSANDS 

, OF DOLLARS” 
FOR THE 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


COMPANY 


representative to demonstrate in 
your office, on your job, how 
the “Comptometer” can save your 
time and money? Telephone the 
*“Comptometer”’ office in your 
locality, or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 North 


Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Electric 
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nounced the-creation of an interest- 
bearing trust fund for workers. At 
the same time wage increases totaling 
nearly $35,000 were given to 375 em- 
ployees. Both moves were parts of 
a campaign to offset CIO unrest. 

The irrevocable personal trust, 
latest development in profit-sharing 
for workers, is set up with 2,500 
shares of 7 per cent. second preferred 
stock, at $100 a share par value. The 
annual yield will be $17,500, to be 
divided among eligible employees 
of the fifty-five-year-old company. 
Workers with ten years or more of 
service will share this fund according 
to their rate of pay and years of 
employment. On December 1, 1938, 
109 employees will receive their first 
returns from the new fund. 

Explains President Elliott to 
Fores : 

“T have taken out over a hundred 


patents on addressing machinery and 
I thought I would try to make a much 
more important invention in the art 
of human relationships between capi- 
tal and labor. For the first time in 
my thirty years’ experience I was 
faced with unrest among my employ- 
ees. So in addition to giving them all 
the raise in wages that the company 
was able to give, I thought I would 
simultaneously set up this personal 
trust fund.” 


They Can Come Back! 


To those who insist that street 
railways are doomed, Indianapolis 
Railways’ report for 1936, just out, 
makes unsatisfactory reading. 

But to others, the facts which it 
brings out have all the impact of a 
rousing inspirational speech. 

Indianapolis Railways’ far-flung 


modernization plan won third place 
in Forses Modernization Contest, 
which closed April 15, 1936; in the 
July 1 issue, readers learned the de- 
tails of the program. Now, President 
Charles W. Chase’s 1936 report picks 
up the threads at that point, and 
reveals : 

1. That in 1936, sixteen miles of 
railway tracks were reconstructed or 
rehabilitated, eight imiles of new 
trackless-trolley overhead were con- 
structed. 

2. That since 1932, 313 new equip- 
ment units have been bought, and 
that the company now operates the 
largest trackless-trolley fleet in any 
city in America. 

3. That since 1932, annual revenue 
from transportation has increased 
from $3,319,000 to $3,910,000, net 
operating revenue from $569,000 to 
$1,185,000. 


A J. & L. Workman Tells Why It Happened 


Jack Currie 


OU read and hear so much on 
Y ts subject of labor and capital 
working hand in hand. 

Personally, I don’t think this ever 
will. occur. There seems to be a 
chasm between the two parties that 
nothing can fill or bring together, al- 
though I will admit there can be a 
spirit of common relationship exist- 
ing at some times. The steel indus- 
try is a melting pot for all nationali- 
ties and no one can tell me you can 
put these various groups together and 
get a close harmony. It is just like 
two bass singers getting together, and 
one trying to sing tenor. 

While you have these groups, there 
will be one group that will see things 
differently or can be persuaded, I 
should say, easier than others, and 
if it is the stronger group its mem- 
bers will of course dominate. 

The men who first joined the union 
were men who were making big 
money. They are making more now 
than they ever made. The smaller 
man of course had to follow where 
the bigger fellows went, thus account- 
ing for the two-to-one majority. 

These men who are making the big 
money to-day, enjoyed the benefits 
of the employee-representation plan 
more than anyone else. Time after 
time the representatives went into the 
office to talk to the general foreman 
and uphold a rate that should have 
been readjusted. As you know, new 
machinery and new inventions con- 
stantly take the place of the old ma- 
chines, thus stepping up production 
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Jack Currie works in Jones & 
Laughlin’s seamless finishing depart- 
ment in Aliquippa, Pa. 

Late last Fall, he told a FORBES 
editor: “Outside unions will never 
get to first base in our town, be- 
cause our employee-representation 
plan has served us faithfully and 
is gaining in popularity.” 

Now comes the election of May 
20, in which J. & L. workers went 
CIO by 17,412 votes to 7,207! 

Why? ... FORBES asked Jack 
Currie, staunch supporter of em- 
ployee representation, what he thinks 
the reason was. Here is his answer. 











and bettering our quality. Naturally, 
readjustments in rates are in order. 

Right in our department to-day, 
there are men working on confirmed 
rates simply because the representa- 
tive wouldn’t stand for a change in 
the rate structure. (What I mean by 
a confirmed rate is, when there isn’t 
a rate prevailing for a particular size 
or class, the rate nearest that size is 
given, until such time as the rate 
department can get a time study on 
it, or readjust a rate not satisfactory 
to the worker.) 

The only reason I can see why the 
men joined an outside union was 
simply because the employee-repre- 
sentation plan was a company union 
and just as I have said, the men and 
the company never will agree. There- 
fore, they picked the union to bar- 
gain for them collectively. 


Anyone will tell you that J. & L. 
pays their men well on piece work 
and'flat rates. They have always kept 
up with or surpassed other steel com- 
panies. When other companies gave 
an increase in wages or gave paid 
vacations to their hourly workers, we 
also received them. 

So why join a union when you 
benefit as much as the other fellows? 

It is too early yet to see what the 
reaction in the plant will be. After 
the contract between the company and 
the CIO has been signed and things 
get under way, there is bound to be 
some reaction. Right now, it is just 
like waiting after a presidential elec- 
tion to see what the new President 
will do. 

What reactions will set in and how 
they will be taken care of, nobody 
knows. It is just a matter of waiting 
to see what happens, and hoping for 
the best. 

As for the company, I think they 
were good losers and good sports as 
the following statement made by them 
will prove: 

“The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. is gratified that such an im- 
portant issue has been so amicably 
settled by peaceful and democratic 
methods, under the provisions of the 
Wagner Act. 

“Now that the election is over and 
our employees have made their de- 
cision, let us forget the tension of the 
past few weeks and cheerfully apply 
ourselves to our duties, as there is 
much for all of us to do with our 
order books better filled than for some 
time past.” 

















MOVES FORWARD 


The progressive policies of The American Ro'ling Mill Company 


are playing . . . and will continue to play . . . a leading part in 


the sound and prosperous development of steel and its allied 


industries. These policies may be summed up under four heads: 


I RESEARCH... 


Research directed toward the creation of new prod- 
ucts, new markets and new processes is a funda- 
mental activity with ARMCO. Our new laboratory, 
to be completed about August 1, will be the largest 
and best equipped in the industry. Built largely of 
ARMCO materials, it will be in itself a practical 
demonstration of new applications of sheet and 
strip metal in building construction. 


2 METHODS... 


ARMCO developed the continuous method of rolling 
sheets now used under license agreements by prac- 
tically all major producers. This new method of 
manufacture has reshaped the whole economic 
structure affecting the production of sheet iron and 
steel, and has greatly reduced the cost and the sell- 
ing price. This in turn has tremendously increased 
the use of sheet metal. 


73 PRODUCTS... 


The development and refinement of sheets and 
strip for all kinds of new uses will continue to ex- 
tend the usefulness of iron and steel, and will assist 
in the creation of new industries. Such achieve- 
ments as ARMCO Ingot [ron, ARMCO Electrical Sheet 
Steel, ARMCO Galvanized Paintgrip, ARMCO Enamel- 
ing Sheets, and ARMCO Stainless Steel are some of 
the products that justify optimism for the future. 
With the growth of comparatively new industries, 
such as low-cost housing and air-conditioning and 
the adoption of special grades of sheets to new uses, 
even larger markets are indicated in the future. 


4. MANAGEMENT... 


The spirit of co-operation which inspires the ARMCO 
organization is a natural result of a policy of main- 
taining a close understanding between men and 
management. 





ARMCO moves forward ...a leader in its field 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Ashland, Ky. Butler, Pa. 


Hamilton, O. Zanesville, O. 


SHEFFIELD STEEL CORPORATION, KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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years ago, the tele- 

typewriters in a hun- 
dred newspaper offices 
tapped out the bleak story 
of a small ten-county area 
cradled among West Vir- 
ginia’s hills, a section 
studied for many months 
by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the President 
of the United States. 

It was the tale of the 
Upper Monongahela Val- 
ley, an area embracing 
4,447 square miles of ter- 
ritory and nearly one-fifth 
of the population of West 
Virginia. Through im- 
proper cultivation meth- 
ods, its people had allowed 
their agricultural land to 
be debilitated and then had 
seen the mining industry, 
which brought a false 
prosperity in post-War 
times, buckle in the mael- 
strom of depression. 

Within a short distance 
of every metropolitan and 
manufacturing center in 
the eastern part of the 
United States, its hills 
teeming with natural re- 
sources — 23,000,000,000 
tons of unmined coal, oil, 
gas, glass sand, chemical 
elements, building stone, 
limestone, and others—its scenic 
beauties and historical shrines never 
publicized, the Upper Monongahela 
Valley had certainly become one of 
America’s “forgotten places.” 


A LITTLE less than two 


Wanted: New Industries 


But the spark of human initiative 
which burned in the breasts of the 
pioneers still sparkled among the 
residents of the Monongahela Valley. 
Taking a cue from the report of the 
President’s committee that develop- 
ment of the area by private enterprise 
and through private initiative was 
preferable to improvement with pub- 
lic funds, representatives of newspa- 
pers in the ten counties met and or- 
ganized what was to become the Up- 
per Monongahela Valley Association. 

The program adopted was to carry 
out a long-range plan of industrial, 
agricultural, recreational, social, and 
educational development. And in less 
than eighteen months the Association 
has organized ten subsidiary units 
(one for each county), has employed 
a full-time director through funds 
obtained by public subscription, and 
is already beginning to reap the fruits. 

It was apparent to all those inter- 
ested in the Association’s program 
that the finding of jobs for the un- 
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NEW LIFE COMES 
TO THE VALLEY 


And Self-Help Brought It! 


employed should be the immediate 
goal of the organization. Of course, 
improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions also should be sponsored, and 
some start should be made toward 
turning the area’s recreational advan- 
tages into a $50,000,000 annual tour- 
ist industry. 

The President’s committee had 
recommended five classes of indus- 
trial activities which could be intro- 
duced to advantage: Industries based 
on new inventions ; the production of 
articles now of foreign origin; in- 
dustries which are now operating 
under handicaps elsewhere but which 
might find a new lease on life if 
brought close to the Valley’s fuel and 
natural resources ; industries refining 
locally produced raw materials for 
consumption within and outside of 
the area; and production of handi- 
craft and home-industry commodi- 
ties, especially those catering to tour- 
ists. 

It was generally agreed that the 
first step should be the encouraging 
of new industries to move to the Val- 
ley. But it is useless to look for 
something until one knows what is 
looked for, how it is adapted to a par- 
ticular territory, and what advan- 
tages the new territory offers in com- 





parison with other areas. 
Accordingly, data on natu- 
ral resources, fuel supply, 
labor, make-up of popula- 
tion, living conditions, 
housing, vacant buildings 
and potential factory sites, 
was compiled. With this in 
hand the Association was 
ready for work. Chambers 
of Commerce and other 
business organizations in 
the area and the State 
University aided in assem- 
bling this information and 
bringing it to the attention 
of many classes of indus- 
try. And keyed in with 
the Valley Association’s 
program is the Mononga- 
hela West Penn Public 
Service Company, operat- 
ing in all ten counties, 
which has organized a ter- 
ritorial development de- 
partment with a staff of 
specialists in industrial, 
commercial, agricultural 
and mining development. 

By last October, more 
than 750 manufacturers 
east of the Mississippi 
river had been told the 
advantages of the Upper 
Monongahela Valley as a 
site for potential factory 
location. As a_ result, 
more than seventy-five in- 
terested inquiries have been received. 

The desirability of the inquirers 
was considered next. This meant the 
careful investigation of financial back- 
grounds, relations with the trade, re- 
lations with labor, wage standards, 
and many miscellaneous items which 
determine whether an industry will be 
an asset or a liability to a section. 
The Association encourages no in- 
dustry whose wage schedule will tend 
to lower living conditions. 


Veteran Companies Get a Break 


While the search for new industry 
continues, industries which are al- 
ready operating successfully in the 
area are not being neglected. Studies 
are now under way relative to de- 
veloping new by-products and utiliz- 
ing waste products as well as widen- 
ing the markets for the main articles 
of manufacture. The Association is 
convinced that to aid an industry al- 
ready established is more . important 
than to secure a new one. 

Throughout the development pro- 
gram, efforts have been made to con- 
centrate on the smaller type of indus- 
tries rather than the large ones. It 
has generally been found that a dozen 
small plants, each employing not more 

(Continued on page 55) 





























MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








BILLIONS OF KILOWATT HOURS 





























Shakespeare probably never saw a graphic record of business 
progress. His words, however, fittingly describe certain significant 
data which indicate great things ahead in the electrical power in- 
dustry. @In 1935 production of electrical energy in the United States 
exceeded the previous high mark set in 1929 by 2%. But this record 
was again excelled by a wide margin in 1936 when production for the first 
time passed the hundred billion kilowatt mark and surpassed the 1929 record 
by 16%. To provide adequate reserves for this rapidly growing demand, and 
in resumption of the normal installation of new facilities, the public utilities are 
spending in 1937 some five hundred million dollars. @ In this expenditure is seen 
the beginning of that large work of replacement and expansion by utilities which 
authorities have estimated will amount to upwards of five billion dollars over a period 
of years. @ Anaconda will, as in the past, provide much of the copper needed in 
such activity. Miles of Anaconda wires and cables; ton after ton of condenser 
tubes and bus conductors; copper-alloys in myriad forms — down through 
millions of Everdur* silicon bronze bolts and nuts, all the way to tiny beryllium 
copper contact parts. These embrace the wide range of items which Anaconda 


will contribute to the mass of things to come in power expansion and replacement. from 
* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. aii 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 
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Industry 
Disturbed 
by New Deat 


Activities 


HE New Deal 
triumphantly. 


The majority of the Supreme 
Court now has swung into the pro- 
cession. Every decision rendered 
since President Roosevelt threatened 
it, has been favorable to the Admin- 
istration. 

While the upholding of the Social 
Security Act, covering both unem- 
ployment payments and old age pen- 
sions, was expected and is not re- 
garded, in itself, as harmful econom- 
ically, apprehension has become more 
acute over pending rulings vitally 
affecting industry. 

The somersault performed by the 
Supreme Court is the more disturb- 
ing because of President Roosevelt’s 
declarations that he has many more 
innovations up his sleeve and that he 
is determined to have Congress 
comply. 

In other words, men of affairs see 
no end to disruptive legislation. 


marches ahead 
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Nor do they see any likelihood of an 
effective check by the Supreme Court. 
Two prospects are especially dis- 
tasteful to fillers of pay envelopes: 
The impending reimposition of 
NRA;; President Roosevelt’s plan to 
“duplicate” TVA all over the land. 


On top of all this, the Govern- 
ment’s finances continue to incite 
alarm in responsible circles. 

The world is still dumping gold 
into Washington’s lap in inordinate 
volume, receiving therefor far more 
than can be obtained for unlimited 
quantities of the yellow metal any- 
where else. Each additional $100,- 
000,000 purchased plunges the U. S. 
Government that much deeper into 
debt. Despite the rise in public re- 
ceipts, deficits still rule, with a bal- 
anced budget postponed and post- 
poned. While there has been a lull 
in the downswing in Government 
bond prices, there is no telling when 
jettisoning by banking and other in- 
stitutions may be resumed. 

Governmental economy has not yet 
proceeded beyond the talk stage, not- 
withstanding all the solemn promises 
made by Franklin D. Roosevelt when 
campaigning for election to the Presi- 
dency. He is discovering that it is 
far easier to open expenditure sluices 
wide than to reverse the process. 

After all, is it entirely amazing that 
Congress should regard lightly rec- 
ommendations for frugality emanat- 
ing from the present occupant of the 
White House, who has established his 
place in history as the greatest spend- 
er of all time. 

New Deal 


victories have been 


Just Testing 





matched by CIO victories. John L. 
Lewis is demonstrating his ability to 
bowl over all opposition—except 
when he ventured to invade Canada; 
that country would have none of him. 
For the reasons here mentioned, 
optimism is not unrestrained in the 
highest quarters, to say the least. 


Turning from business sentiment 
to business statistics, a distinctly 
more cheerful picture is found. 

Almost every major industry is 
doing either moderately or very sub- 
stantially better than a year ago. 
Among them are steel, motors, home- 
building, railroads, rubber, copper, 
lumber, textiles, utilities, air-condi- 
tioning, office appliances, oil, hotels, 
shipping, railway equipment, machine 
tools, advertising, radio. 

Moreover, retail trade is appre- 
ciably ahead of twelve months ago. 
Life insurance companies are doing 
distinctly better. Telephone installa- 
tions are on the increase. So is 
travel. Rentals and real estate values 
are advancing. 

Farm purchasing power has been 
expanding, with prospects of a very 
satisfactory wheat crop. 

Most important of all, employment 
is steadily making headway. 


Stocks and bonds, after their re- 
cent sharp decline, have been steady. 

But there is far from unanimity of 
opinion as to whether a Summer re- 
cession in both trade and security 
values will or will not be experienced. 

This writer leans towards can- 
niness rather than unrestrained 
courage. 


the Brakes 














Ogg Fitzgerald, in Barron’s 











NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS . DETROIT 





SHES A BIG-TIME MOVIE STAR!’ 


HEN advertising copy marches forth among 
Ltt 50,000,000 prospects, it is destined 
to come in contact with as heterogeneous a col- 
lection of mortals as ever tested the artifices of 
salesmanship. 


Indeed, to the uninitiate, the possibility of a 
common approach to so diversified an audience 
seems to challenge logic, and set a goal that ap- 
pears impossible of attainment. 


But human nature is a great leveler. Despite 
the high peaks and low recessions of their intel- 
lectual limitations, the great majority of people 
can be reached — and SOLD — by a common 
denominator of sales language. 


Few advertisers will dispute this fact. But as 
to the choice of that sales language, there is no 
such unanimity of opinion. 


In general there are two schools of advertising 
copy which are forever at variance. First, those 
who key their sales messages to the mental level 
of their own circle of friends. And secondly, 
those who hold that in selling a volume product, 
the simple, down-to-earth language of average 
folks most effectively moves the goods. 


This agency is perhaps America’s foremost 
exponent of the latter school. It has never hesi- 
tated to maintain that the volume market of 
every large advertiser is the none too erudite 
average citizens . . . the millions of men and 
women whose knowledge of art and literature is 


confined to the newspapers and movies, but who 
account for almost 90% of the retail sales 
made in America. 


Unless we recognize this—unless our adver- 
tising copy is simply and clearly expressed—it 
can have small chance to make a selling impres- 
sion on the average mind which is in reality un- 
tutored to a surprising degree. 


Sophisticated sales talk may be all right to 
advertise thousand-dollar tapestries and im- 
ported motor cars—but heaven help the adver- 
tiser of tires, breakfast cereal or toothpaste who 
allots it a place in his everyday lexicon of sell- 
ing langua; 


The success of this agency in helping to in- 
crease sales in good times and bad is due largely 
to its knowledge of the average man’s problems 
and wants. The knowledge of how to build the 
greatest volume of sales in the market where 
sales are most difficult—but at the same time, 
most plentiful. 


Perhaps you would like to see how this kind 
of advertising looks in action. Perhaps you would 
be interested in going over some of the typical 
campaigns prepared by us—campaigns which, 
for client after client, have increased sales and 
profits right through the years. 


A request by any interested executive will 
arrange an interview. There is no obligation, 
of course. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, we. 


HOLLYWOOD 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


LAKELAND, FLA. . SEATTLE 
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A HALF-CENTURY 
OF EDISON SERVICE 


@ In the 100th anniversary year of Chicago’s existence as a char- 
tered city, its electric light and power utility—the Commonwealth 
Edison Company — reaches its 50th birthday. The rapid growth 
of Chicago in the last 50 years has been paralleled by a develop- 
ment of electrical resources that represents a constructive con- 
tribution to community progress. 

The greatest growth of the city and the Company, however, 
has occurred since the turn of the century. The population of 
Chicago has doubled since 1900. In this same period the number 
of the Company’s electric customers increased 60 times, and their 
annual use of electricity increased 140 times. 

The same progressive pioneering spirit that has characterized 
Chicago’s history as a city has been a dominant factor in assuring 
adequate, reliable electric service at low cost. The same broad 
foundation of diversified industrial and commercial activities that 
has stimulated Chicago’s uninterrupted progress contributes to 
the operating and financial strength of its electric service company. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
































“Building for Growth” .. . 


The privately owned and operated electric in- 
dustry stands in the forefront of business enterprise 
in preparing actively for Tomorrow. 


A steady policy of this Company has been to 
anticipate the demands on its system as uses of 
electricity grow more varied and intensified. 


Witness the installation of the 165,000 kilowatt 
unit at Richmond Station during the darkest days 
of the depression. Witness also the present con- 
struction adding 50,000 kilowatts to Schuylkill 
Station’s output. 


These instances, which could be multiplied, 
typify the spirit and purpose of the industry as a 
whole. It does “BUILD FOR GROWTH.” There- 


in lies one of its strongest arguments for the 
public’s consideration! 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Light from Leaders 





For about fifteen years, the comfort 
which air conditioning could bring to 
human beings was unknown, except by 
those engaged in industry—L. L. Lewis, 
chief engineer, Carrier Corp. 


We can now make synthetic gasoline 
from coal and retail it from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents a gallon—Juiian D. 
CoNnOvER, secretary, American Mining 
Congress. 


The long-term outlook for the average 
American, no matter whether he be wealthy 
capitalist or humble laborer, is more prom- 
ising and secure than it has ever been in 
the course of America’s history—Mayor 
L. L. B. ANnGas. 


While production has introduced a con- 
stant succession of improvements, industrial 
selling has practically stood still—Wu- 
L1AM H. Loucu, president, Trade-Ways, 
Inc. 


Probably the chief cause of our worries 
is that most of us have forgotten that even 
during recoveries there aré no such things 
as one-way continuously rising markets.— 
Leonarp P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 


I believe that half the troubles between 
employees and their employers are due to 
the fact that the employer sits still while 
somebody else talks to his employees.— 
Harmon P. Extiorr, president, Elliott 
Addressing Machine Co. 


In order to give labor an equivalent 
balance of opportunity with management, 
it is necessary to adopt a more enlightened 
point of view toward representatives of 
employees, just as it is imperative that the 
leadership of labor recognize its responsi- 
bilities toward industry—Grorce M. Har- 
RISON, president, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. 


There is no one more important to-day 
to the development of this country than the 
business man, but at the same time there is 
no one who takes less interest in his gov- 
ernment.—G. E. INGRAM, counsel, Wis- 
consin State Banking Department. 


I consider the sugar agreement itself a 
great success. We obtained a better agree- 
ment than we expected—Norman H. 
Davis. 


A monopoly of jobs in this country is 
just as bad as a monopoly of bread. There 
is no mystery about the connection be- 
tween corporation control and labor con- 
trol. They are the two ends of the same 
rope. A little group of those who control 
both capital and labor will ‘sit down in 
New York and settle prices, dividends— 
and wages.—HeEnry Forp. 


To succeed, a business must occupy a 
field of public usefulness by producing a 
good article at the lowest price consistent 
with fair treatment of all those concerned 
with its production, distribution and con- 
sumption.—WaLtTEer C. TEAGLE, president, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 








erving 
TRANSPORTATION 


OVER THE RAIL—One of a Fleet of 10 semi-streamlined steam passenger 
locomotives built by Baldwin for the New Haven‘s New York-Boston service. 


<p’, SER) 
ap ai ORR 
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OR more than a century, The Baldwin Locomo- 

tive Works has been building steam locomotives 
for the railroads. As a result, the name “Baldwin” 
is known favorably wherever locomotives are used. PA 
Baldwin experience and resources have helped in — Bt 
the development of the electric and the diesel loco- DOWN THE mene EP he 
motive. Today, Baldwin builds every type of power a er — pet ae tg 
demanded by the railways. 


But Baldwin service to transportation goes much 
farther. From its subsidiary and associated com- 
panies come propellers for ships, forming presses 
for automobile plants and many other items of 
equipment used by the manufacturers of transpor- 
tation on land and water. 


It is this diversification of products that distin- 
guishes the Baldwin Group. 


ON THE SEA—Boring and facing 39,000 lb. 
bronze propeller, cast in one piece, for Steam- 
ship George Washington. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. The Midvale Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Whitcomb Locomotive Company, Rochelle, Ill. 


Baldwin-Southwark Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Paths of 


Over the hill the electric cable carry- 
ing light and power. Under)the hill 
the gas main carrying heat for home 
and industry. Markers of prosperity. 


For fifty-five years UGI has carried 
on in the interest of consumer and 
investor. Hundreds of thousands of 
consumers have enjoyed a constantly 
improving service at a constantly de- 
creasing cost. 


And hundreds of thousands of invest- 
ors— mostly everyday thrifty folk— 
have benefited by UGI management 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 


Prosperity 


policies of progress and economy that 
have made possible a dependable 
return on their investment. 


But one obstacle has kept our contri- 
bution from being even greater... that 
obstacle is TAXES. Last year taxes 
amounted to an average of $9.97 for 
each gasand electric customer served. 
This is an increase from $8.72 
the year before, and $7.51 in 1934 
...A steady advance, until today 
taxes consume almost one-third of the 
net income of the system companies. 


Dedicated to Better Public Service Since 1882 








U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE SOUTH BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architect: James A. Wetmore, 
berg-Fried Company, Inc., New 
Ventilating Contractors: W. G. 


Washington, D.C.; Builder: Aron- 
York City; Plumbing, Heating and 
Cornell Company, New York City. 


ONE OF MANY NOTABLE BUILDINGS IN WHICH 
"BULLDOG" COPPER PIPE IS INSTALLED 


BULLDOG Copper Pipe is recommended for corrosive water conditions. 


It is made in standard pipe sizes f 


lor use with thread fittings. 


\ Architects, Engineers, General Contractors and Plumbing and Heating rg 


Contractors are specifying BULLDOG Brass and Copper Pipe because 


one w 8 ont ere 


it gives lasting satisfaction. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Mills: Bayway, N. J. 


- Yonkers, N. Y. - 


Fort Wayne, Ind. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


The Office Cat 
Makes His Report 





_ Our Washington Observer 


in Washington that when the: last. 

cherry blossom is fallen, and when 
the dogwood droops in the afternoon’ 
sun, the thoughts of Congress turn 
lightly to adjournment. 

Some say Congress never will ad- 
journ again. 

But that truly may be said to be 
largely a personal, as distinguished 
from an official, opinion. Confronted 
with many grave concerns of state, 
including a vacancy on the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Roosevelt has determined 
resolutely not to adjourn. But Con- 
gress will. 


What! No Fireworks? 


|; is an elemental political axiom 


First there is the matter of ap- 
propriation bills. Everybody agrees 
we ought to have some sort of ap- 
propriation bills before July 1. 

Second, there is the matter of some 
$440,000,000 in nuisance taxes and 
import duties which expire automati- 
cally on July 1. These are to be re- 
newed. 

Finally, there is the matter of a 
relief bill, else the inexhaustible cup- 
board of ‘the estimable Harry Hop- 
kins would be bare before Independ- 
ence Day. One instinctively shields 
his mind from the contemplation of 
what might happen in this country 
should the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, its funds expired on June 30, 
come upon the Fourth of July with 
no money for public fireworks. 


His Whiskers Quiver 


How, then, says Mr. Farley of the 
adjournment? The season of com- 


| promises being now at hand, would 


the eminent Public Forecaster No. 1 
venture a list of the bills yet to be 
passed before adjournment? 

The office cat in the luxurious 
Speaker’s Lobby tells me,: no. 

And that kitty knows more about 
the temper of Congress than any fore- 
caster in Washington. He only purrs 
when Leader Sam Rayburn, of Tex- 
as, runs in pop-eyed from a meeting 
of the Rules Committee some morn- 


| ing at 11:45 and reports that the 


Steering Committee has been tossed 
overboard. 
But he can feel consternation and 
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confusion as far way as the Speak- 
er’s elevator. The ends of his whis- 
kers quiver when Chairman Marvin 
Jones, also of Texas, hastens in one 
morning to report that the Committee 
on Agriculture will not even receive 
formally for i's official calendar the 
new “Administration” farm bill just 
sent over by private messenger from 
the Munsev Building headquarters of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 
Only recently I dropped in to 
sound out kitty on the question of the 
President’s sugar-quota bill. Here is 
another measure which expires auto- 
matically one fine day come June. 
And the cat says they have not yet 
been able even to get a committee 
quorum together for its preliminary 
consideration in executive session. 
The report that the measure to re- 
organize the administrative establish- 
ment now is divided into one more 
part than Gaul, is also true beyond 
question. 


Humpty-Dumpty 


Congress always has been a cen- 
trifugal animal. Spin him, and he 
goes a mile a minute. But once he is 
stopped, he falls over like the Speak- 
er's cat. Our President’s proposal to 
pack the Supreme Court of the United 
States took the spin out of the 
dear old Seventy-fifth Congress. And 
I confidently expect to have a new 
overcoat before he spins again. Con- 
gress is a Humpty-Dumpty. 

From whatever point of view, how- 
ever, there is nothing but national 
good in the wild-horse revolt now in 
full swing on the Hill. The less we 
have of New Deal legislation, the less 
we shall have of waste, extravagance, 
incompetence, and arrogant political 
horsewhipping of Representatives, 
Senators, mayors, governors, State 
legislators and womefi’s clubs. 

So violent is the mood of indigna- 
tion among the Democratic economy 
block in the Senate, that a proposal 
already is framed for the relief bill 
which would require the amount ap- 
propriated to be spread over the full 
twelve months of the new fiscal year, 
beginning July 1—thus permanently 
to block the way against an antici- 
pated deficiency appropriation bill 
early next session. Such an aménd- 
ment, of course, would be subject to 
extended debate soon after debate is 
concluded on the President’s Supreme 
Court bill. 

Mr. Roosevelt understands clear- 
lv from Mr. Farley that affairs in 
Congress, while temporarily turbu- 
lent, are in no sense threatening to 
the Administration’s “program.” 

And that is the whole truth of it, 
insofar as the Administration has 
no program.—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











To all who wish to make the most of summer leisure hours. The Christian Science 


Monitor offers a wealth of good things in its Summer Reading Program 


... a Variety 


to suit every taste. Business men, parents, young folks, students of politics, economics. 
sociology . . . everyone will find something of interest in the following special series: 


A Program of Summer Reading 


The Constitution. A series of 100 
articles from May 20 to September 18 
reporting the Constitutional Convention 
150 years ago as if it were held now. 


Russia. A series of close-ups of current 
developments in Russia by the Monitor's 
own correspondent. 6 articles, June 7-12. 
Labor—America’s New Problem. 
Four articles discussing social phases of 
this important subject. Aug. 3, 5, 10, 12. 
The Far East. Three articles by W. 
H. Chamberlin, the Monitor’s correspon- 
dent in the Orient. July 12, 14, 16. 
The Movies. Twelve illuminating ar- 
ticles discussing the change in public taste 
in movie heroes, heroines, villains and 
types of plays. July 19-31. 


Subscribe for the entire summer. . 


Mexico. An intimate travel diary of 
an observing journalist traveling through 
Mexico. Now appearing. Fifty articles. 


Franco-German Relations. six 
articles on “‘As we look to each other’, 
written by the Monitor’s Paris corre- 
spondent writing from Berlin and the 
Berlin correspondent writing from Paris. 
Aug. 9,31; ¥3,:. 16, 38. 20. 


Exploring America with Young 
Americans. Adventures of two chil- 
dren in America for a year of travel and 
exploration, after three years in China. 9 
articles, Saturdays during July and August. 
Camping. A series of four articles on 


“We go camping’’ on the Young Folks’ 
Page. July 8, 15, Aug. 12, 19. 


. or for a month at a time. Rates 


in coupon below. Special trial subscription, six weeks for one dollar. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


que CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


ept. FM-6, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


© Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for the period indicated and for which 


remittance is enclosed. 


0 Special trial period—six weeks—$1.00 


Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 


CR Ninn ciwenscoabavsadhnceewsksadus $0.75 
CPB MOM ccc ccccccc sews ce cecccesccecccovces 2.25 
OD DO oc rcccntndnnncredddcencegcsescsnepe 4.50 
CF ORME crccccccevcecisvcsneececzevedevesenss 9.00 


The Wednesday issue only, ineluding the 
Magazine Section: 
Ot year 
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E have forgotten the proverb, cur- 
W rent from 1450 throughout Eu- 

rope, that where the hoof of the 
Turkish horse struck the ground, 
grass refused to grow. ... The Turk 
took one-tenth of every man’s prod- 
uct in taxation. The flourishing in- 
dustry and agriculture of Asia Minor 
did not die all at once. It gradually 
decayed. We are already taking in 
Federal, State and local taxation, di- 
rect and indirect, more than the ruin- 
ous Turkish tithe. We are lost if we 
fall generally into the delusion that the 
tax-paying capacity of this country is 
indefinite. _—Dr. ALVIN JOHNSON. 


Formal education is but an incident 
in the lifetime of an individual. Most 
of us who have given the subject any 
study have come to realize that educa- 
tion is a continuous process ending 
only when ambition comes to a halt. 

—COoLone R. I. REEs. 


It is the surmounting of difficulties 
that makes heroes. ——KossuTH. 


The go-giver is one who ap- 
proaches the prospective patron in the 
spirit of really wanting to give him 
good service. It is he who gets and 
keeps, has and holds, procures and 
secures, the greatest volume of desir- 
able business in the long run. And it 
is the finish of the race that counts. 

—ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON. 


Religion is the revelation to the 
human spirit of an interpretation of 
life that puts into living sense and 
reason, worth and dignity, joy and 
satisfaction. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


The surest antidote for adverse 
conditions is illumination, optimism 
and hard work; customers go where 
lights are brightest. 

—LUMBER CO-OPERATOR. 


What is good practice in hard times 
is good practice in good times. 
—WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


Chide a friend in private, and 
praise him in public. —SOLON. 


Thrift and prosperity have gone 
hand in hand since Abraham’s flocks 
grew and multiplied. Thrift is not, as 
many suppose, a self re-pression. It 
is self ex-pression, the demonstration 
of a will and ability to raise one’s self 
to a higher plane of living. No de- 
pression was ever caused by people 
having too much money in reserve. 
No human being ever became a social 
drifter through the practice of sensible 
thrift. —Harvey A. BLoncett. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
Pa uN 








Were I to pray for a taste which 
should stand me in good stead under 
every variety of circumstances and be 
a source of happiness and a cheerful- 
ness to me during life and a shield 
against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. 

—Sir JoHN HERSCHEL. 


The will to know is rarely so 
strong as the wish to know. 
—Boston HERALD. 


Custom is often only the antiquity 
of error. —SAINT CyPRIAN. 


The heart has reasons the intellect 
knows not of. —PASCAL. 


To those who talk and talk and talk 
This proverb should appeal: 
“The steam that blows the whistle 
Will never turn the wheel.” 
—SELECTED. 


To those who have lived long to- 
gether, everything heard, and every- 
thing seen recalls some pleasure com- 
municated, or some benefit conferred, 
some petty quarrel or some slight en- 
dearment. Esteem of great powers, 
or amiable qualities newly discovered 
may embroider a day or a week, but 
a friendship of twenty years is inter- 
woven with the texture of life. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





A TEXT 


Better is it that thou shouldst not — 
vow, than that thou shouldst vow 
and not pay.—Ecclesiastes 5:5. 


From B. Kline, Oil City, Pa. 
What is your favorite text? A 
Forses book is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 














One of the most valuable things 
that I ever learned was to work in 
harmony with men whose personality 
and views I do not like. Too many 
people carry their private likes and 
dislikes into the business world. 

—ANON. 


What is desirable is quite generally 
longed for, but not so generally 
worked for. 

—SACRAMENTO COMMERCIAL NEWS. 


In the humblest mortal there is a 
throne room. Its door unfolds silent- 
ly, magically, whenever one dares to 
be creatively useful; to benefit his 
kind by breaking new paths, building 
new structures, awakening new deeds 
and restoring new ideals.—GoETHE. 


A life of ease is a difficult pursuit. 
—WIti1Am CowPeER. 


The wise carry their knowledge as 
they do their watches, not for display, 
but for their own use. 

—Sir T. BRowNE. 


Business requires thinking, and the 
dependable man thinks, then intelli- 
gently acts. The dependable man is 
a burden-bearer and a load-lifter. He 
shoulders, in silence, his part of the 
program, and in doing this makes 
himself a friend of others and a fav- 
orite with those who pay.—SELECTED. 


Being on the right track is cor- 
rect. But if you just stop there you'll 
get run over. 

—OsTEOPATHIC MaGAzINE. 


The traditional fool and his money 
are lucky to have got together in the 
first place. —MANHATTAN FAMILY. 


Only a life built into God’s place 
can succeed. Half of our discourage- 
ments are due to the fact that we are 
not in tune with the infinite harmony 
of the Great Power. We should be 
helpers in building the city of God— 
a city that will endure when all earth- 
ly cities crumble to dust. 

—BisHop HerBert E. WELCH. 


Crooked men sometimes get busi- 
ness, but only straight men keep it. 
—K. V. P. PHILOSOPHER. 


“Safety first” has been the motto of 
the human race for half-a-million 
years ; but it has never been the motto 
of leaders. A leader must face danger. 
He must take the risk and the blame, 
and the brunt of the storm. 

—HeErBErT N. CAssoN. 


Doing things by halves is worth- 
less, because it may be the other half 
that counts.-THE KopAK MAGaAzINE. 
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PYANNED 


AND ACCOMPLISHED 







PLANNED ECONOMY is nothing new . 





b 


..in the utility industry. 


Much used as is the “planning” expression today, as if something 
newly conceived, in this business it stands for years of plans that are 
today’s accomplishments, translated into a publicly beneficial economy. 


@ the planning of home electrification that has 
made the benefits of low-priced, uniform-standard 
service the common possession of all in a com- 
munity, together with the availability of favorable 


appliance purchase plans for utilizing this service. 


®@ the planning and accomplishment of large cen- 
tral generating units; the originating and perfect- 
ing of long distance transmission, and integrating 
systems into so-called “grids.” 


@ the resultant extension of urban facilities into 
thousands of cross-road villages which, as meas- 


ured by public works, do not have water and 


sanitary systems, but do have “big city’’ electric 


service at equally favorable rates. 


@ the planning and putting into execution of 
domestic rate principles out of which is evolved 
today’s OBJECTIVE RATE structure, known 
as the “Commonwealth Plan’—and which has 
broken the so-called “vicious circle” of rates vs. 


consumption. 


@ the planning of rural electrification along sound 
lines that are overcoming technical and physical 
obstacles, and accomplishing one of the most far- 


reaching social objectives in the utility sphere. 


ERE are yesterday’s dreams of progress made practical on the blue- 
prints of reality. Here are plans that are today the accomplishments 
of public-minded management. This is the PLANNED ECONOMY of 
an industry equipped and minded to continue its contributions to the 


public welfare. 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN - OHIO - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - PENNSYLVANIA - GEORGIA - FLORIDA 
MISSISSIPPI - SOUTH CAROLINA - ALABAMA - TENNESSEE 

















FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING LATEST CONDITIONS 





Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared morc favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since February, 1937. 


1. San Francisco, Calif. 4. Wilmington, Del. 8. Beaumont, Tex. 
2. Providence, R. 1. 5. Waterbury, Conn. 9. Waco, Tex. 
3. Trenton. N. J. 6. Rockford, tI. 10. Port Arthur, Tex. 


7. Savannah, Ga. 





Continued improvement Little or no change in 


-= Best trier 


one month or mote ratio to last year Second-best 


mS 


Recent improvement Trend continues down D 
(may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territeries 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 
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' 
Houston, Tex. * Wichita Falls, Tex. * 
Denver, Col. Albuquerque, N. M. 
Dalias, Tex. * Abilene, Tex. + 

Ft. Worth, Tex. * Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Shreveport, La. * Texarkana, Tex. * 
Beaumont, Tex. *« Corsicana, Tex. « 
Austin, Tex. + Roswell, N. M. 
Galveston, Tex. *) Texarkana, Ark. « 
Port Arthur, Tex. *Grand Junction, Col. 
Pueblo, Col. 











fia Best territories 
Second -best YU Fourth-best 


Third-best Fifth-best 








EEE 
on St. Louis, Mo. 





Territory V, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
E. St. Louis, ill. 
Springfield, Mo. 

















Indianapolis, ind. 6« 
Dayton, Ohio 7+ 
Gary, ind. Be 
Springfield, Ohio 2+ 
Hammond, Ind. 8« 
Kalamazoo, Mich. « 
Hamilton, Ohio 2+ 
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(\NTerritory 11 
Atlanta, Ga. 3« 
Birmingham, Ala. 3+ 
Savannah, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. © 
Roanoke, Va. 

Mobile, Ala. 4* 
Montgomery, Ala. 3« 
‘Charleston, W. Va. 
Macon, Ga. « 
Greensboro, N. C. « 
Columbia, S. C. « 
Columbus, Ga. 3+ 




















* Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 















Three Pointers for Selecting Salesmen 


L. R. Boulware 


Vice-President & General Manager, 
Carrier Corporation 


HAT I look for when interview- 

ing a prospective salesman is evi- 

dence of a persuasive ability that 
I think the prospective salesman is 
going to put to work effectively. 

Naturally, any evidence secured at 
the time of an interview must be, in 
the very nature of things, inconclu- 
sive. But I try to do the best I can 
by dividing the evidence for which I 
am looking into three major groups. 

The first group of evidence has to 
do with the candidate’s facility in 
handling information both about the 
prospect and the product. 

I look for evidence of his being 
adept in acquiring information, in 
selecting the right information to use, 
and in using this information in an 
orderly and interesting way. 

The second group of evidence has 
to do with a facility in what may be 
termed the technique or mechanics of 
selling. 

I try to watch for indications of a 
habit of making an estimate of the 
situation, with a resulting definite ob- 
jective before seeing the prospect; 
then for indications of his having a 
definite outline in his mind of the 
steps he is going to try to have the 
interview follow. I look for evidence 
of his anticipating objections and pre- 
paring to overcome them. I check, as 
best I can, his ability to minimize the 
price. And finally, I look for either 
an instinctive or an acquired ability 
to close. 


What Are His Hobbies? 


Both the first and the second 
groups of evidence just mentioned 
can, to some degree, be checked by 
the candidate’s handling of the inter- 
view with me. They can also be se- 
cured by asking him about the prod- 
uct he has previously sold and chal- 
lenging him as to whether or not it 
performed a worthwhile service. Or, 
if he has not had previous selling 
experience, his facility in these two 
matters can be judged by finding out 
what his hobbies are, and challenging 
them; or by questioning him as to 
the reasons why he bought an auto- 
mobile the last time, and why he 
selected the particular one he bought. 

The third act of evidence I look 
for has to do with the purely per- 
sonal characteristics of the man. 

Evidence of character, particularly 
as relating to honesty and loyalty, can 
be judged only to a slight degree in 
the interview, and has to be judged 


more definitely from references. But 
certain other personal characteristics 
can be judged during the interview. 
Here, for example, are the personal 
traits which the prospective salesman 
should evidence: 

He should be neat, clean, and un- 
obtrusively dressed. 

He should have a good personality 
in the sense he makes me hope, for 
his own sake, that I am going to be 
able and willing to give him what he 
wants. 

He should be able to smile and do 
so naturally and frequently. 

He should be enthusiastic, buoy- 
ant, and optimistic—a believer, and 
not a doubter. 

He must be energetic—the greatest 
of all sins of a salesman is laziness of 
mind and legs. 

He must be aggressive to the ex- 
tent of going out after the business 
if it does not come to him. 


“Little Me” and “Big You” 


He must be able to talk, and in a 
great measure to control the course 
of the interview—being sure, how- 
ever, that he is keeping his material 
so interesting as to make the pros- 
pect continue to want to listen. 

He should be earnest. He should be 
credible. He should be purposeful. 
He should be direct. 

He should have some touch of the 
“little me” and “big you” manner. 

He should use sparingly, if at all, 
what is sometimes indulgently re- 
ferred to as the salesman’s allowable 
ratio of exaggeration. 

Finally, he should have what, in 
amateur and professional athletics, is 
called the “fighter’s heart”: The abil- 
ity of great baseball players like Babe 
Ruth to hit home runs in the pinches 
in World Series games, and fighters 
like Dempsey to come back and really 
begin to fight after they have been 
hurt or even knocked out of the ring. 

Obviously, any person possessing 
in the final degree the three sets of 
characteristics I have mentioned will 
not only not be asking any of us for 
a job, but he will not even be a man 
—he will be a god. 

Just the same, as we seek these 
qualities and get them in an increas- 
ing degree in our salesforces, so will 
we have the opportunity, if we give 
these salesmen good training and di- 
rection, to get an increased measure 
of persuasiveness effectively at work 
in the field. 

* 

Watch this page for further reports 
on current sales problems by men who 
know the answers. 


Supply 
and 
Demand 


The Edison Company has 
purchased materials and 
started construction of a 235- 
mile, 230,000-volt transmis- 
sion line to bring its share of 
Boulder Dam power to South- 
ern California. This line will 
provide the Edison Company 
system with a fourth major 
source of electrical energy. 


Electric power consump- 
tion in Edison territory 
reached an all-time high in 
1936. Domestic use of elec- 
tricity increased nearly 10% 
during the year. Home-own- 
ers purchased 51,534 refrig- 
erators, 42,248 washers and 
ironers, 61,369 radios, 9,390 
ranges and water heaters and 
108,692 miscellaneous appli- 
ances. 


Supply and demand thus 
are being balanced by the 
Edison Company, whose re- 
sources for electrical genera- 
tion are adequate to provide 
ample, economical electricity 
for years to come. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





EDISON COMPANY, LTD. 


a 
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Consistent 


RATE REDUCTIONS 


and PUBLIC POLICY 


Ou 1 AIM isto give our customers the best utility 
service at the lowest possible cost. Here is the record 
of successive rate reductions in the past seven years! 





RATE REDUCTIONS 


ANNUAL SAVINGS 


1930 ...$ 225600..$ 225,600 
1931 .... 9,013,400 .... 9,239,000 
1932 .... 1,183,600... 10,422,600 
| eee 409,500 ... 10,832,100 
ee + & we 773,100 ... 11,605,200 
1935 ... 12,361,300... 23,966,500 
1936-7 ... 8,371,700 . . .*32,338,200 





HUS, our electric and gas 
customers in New York 
City and Westchester are saving 
$32,338,200 in 1937, compared 
with what they would have paid 
in 1929. 
Although the record is clear, 








*SAVINGS TO OUR CUSTOMERS IN 1937 
$32,338,200 


we have tried to make certain 
that the public knows it as well. 
For this or any company, the 
policy of “letting others know” 
is often as essential to satis- 
factory progress as the matter 
itself. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Electric, Gas, and Steam Service for Business and the Home 





anita 











Shows 
Bigger, 


the WAY to 
Better Sales 


Original, inspirational, yet a thoroughly practi- 
cal guide to successful selling. Shows how to 
replace obsolete ‘‘high pressure’ with simple, 
easy-to-apply method. 


TREESMANSHIP 


Includes 26 articles 

eriginally published in The 

Christian Science Monitor. Presents 
statements by leading sales executives em- 
Ploying thousands of salesmen. For ‘‘star’’ sales- 
men and for students. Purchased in quantities 
by many firms for distribution to their sales 
staffs. Cloth. » | pages, $1, plus 4c. postage; 


outside U. 8. -, postage 6c. Discount for 
quantities. 


Order from local ‘Double A’ Agents or 
ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 
222 W. Adams Street, Dept. FM-6 











Chicago, Illinois 


INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘Forbes’ may consult 

the Inquiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. . . . The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice $5.00 
and up according to the service re- 
quired. Address the 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Do You Know This? 





If half of the straw and hulls from 
the Louisiana rice crop last year were 
converted into plastics, the resulting 
product would be valued at twenty- 
five times that of the crop itself. 
(Louisiana Board of Commerce and 
Industry ) 


The Federal Government has 829,- 
183 employees—more than at any 
time since 1918. (Civil Service Com- 
mission ) 

* 

Average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries in July 1914 were 
24.7 cents; in the first quarter of 
1937, 64.6 cents. (National Industrial 
Conference Board) 

* 


One billion tons of steel are in use 
in this country—an average of 17,800 
pounds for every person, and the 
largest total in history. (American 
Iron and Steel Institute) 

— 

Train robbers stole $688,792 worth 
of freight during 1936, an average of 
1.8 cents from every loaded car, and 
the smallest amount on record. (Rail- 
road Data) 

* 

The U. S. has 46,850 licensed radio 
amateurs. (Federal Communications 
Commission ) 


In April there were 11,000,000 
workers in all manufacturing indus- 
tries—70,000 less than the 1929 
monthly average. (National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers) 

* 


The oldest active barber in the 
U. S. is ninety-eight-year-old Abial 
Benjamin Anthony of Burlington, Vt. 

* 


To-day, there are 5,843 credit 
unions in the U. S.; in 1936, there 
were only 1,504. (American Academy 
of Political and Social Science) 

* 

1,250,000 bicycles were sold in 
1936, the largest number since the 
1890’s. (Fame) 

* 


The value of all coal mined in the 
U. S. up to 1936 was $41,271,000,000 
—-six times the value of the gold and 
silver mined during the same period. 


(J. D. Conover) 
* 


From 1929 to 1935, more than half 
of the total national income was re- 
ceived in seven states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, and Michigan. 
(National Industrial Conference 
Board) 














invites you to lunch | 


“Coca-Cola” 
























Too busy to go out for lunch? Just order a sandwich and an 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. It makes your lunch time refreshment 
time and sends you back to work feeling fit. 














Sandwiches, cheese crackers and 
most of the good things that go to 
make a light lunch, taste better 
with the tingling sparkle of ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. Try Coca-Cola 
with your lunch today. 





A natural partner of good —_ to eat. That’s why 
so many order ice-cold Coca-Cola with their lunch. 
Pure . . . wholesome and so refreshing. 
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FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 

Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in 
each epigram. They are direct, 
fearless, pithy, full and complete. 
They radiate good cheer, op- 
timism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 
Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL 1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. 











Can Your Boy Sell? 
Enroll Him in the FORBES 
Student Sales Staff— 


Liberal Commission 
Monthly Bonus - Scholarship 
Your son will soon be home from 
college. Would you like him to 
make expenses and secure valu- 
able business training and ex- 
perience this Summer? FORBES 
is organizing a special staff 
of student salesmen to contact 
leading industrial organizations. 
May we explain our offer to your 
boy? Just fill in his name on 
coupon below and mail today. 

Thank you. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Enroll the following college student 
in your summer selling campaign. 


Name 

College ......... 
College Address ... 
Home Address 














ee State 
Parent's Name ...... 
Firm............... Position........ 
6-1-37 
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Has the Robinson-Patman Act 
Helped the “Little Fellow’? 


(Continued from page 19) 


cancellations has been against little 
buyers—the big ones can afford the 
legal counsel with which to defend 
themselves. 

One company which sells machin- 
ery supplies direct to factories combed 
its list of customers, and used the 
magic word “discrimination” to jack 
up the prices to all buyers who had 
out-bargained the company’s sales- 
men. And although it is difficult to 
see how a shoe factory in New Jersey 
can be “substantially injured in inter- 
state commerce” by another in Maine 
which gets a lower price on a like 
quantity of like-quality pulleys, the 
magic word, with its implications of 
damages and jail, did the work. 

But most of the boys with the bar- 
gaining complex tend to congregate 
in the stvle-goods lines. 

So far, the two stabilizers of the 
style industries have been the unions, 
which have steadied the employment 
of labor, and the brokers, who have 
done the same thing for capital by 
assembling small orders into produc- 
tion lots. 

But some of the most important 
Federal Trade Commission hearings 
under Robinson-Patman complaints 
concern themselves with brokers. 
When the Commission decides, and 
the Supreme Court finishes the in- 
terpretation of those decisions, the 
stabilizing ability of the brokers may 
be seriously impaired. 


Great Days for Lawyers 


If things work out this way, again 
it will be the little fellow who suffers. 
For big sellers and buyers have less 
need for brokers’ services. 

Whatever else may have resulted, 
though, the Robinson-Patman Act has 
brought great days for lawyers. 

Fear of blackmail suits has grown 
apace. 

The name of the complainant need 
not be revealed to the accused, and 
the very buyer who pleads with a 
seller to evolve some “legal” way to 
discriminate for him may be the fel- 
low who instigated the complaint 
which is costing $50,000 to answer. 

And once a seller is before the 
Federal Trade Commission, the bur- 
den of proof is on him. Furthermore, 
to the Robinson-Patman complaint 
can be added accusations under other 
acts which the Commission admin- 
isters. 

There has been, therefore, a pell- 
mell rush to get under the wings of 
capable lawyers. 

“I go down to the buyer of the 
department store and arrange a deal,” 





complains a garment manufacturer. 
“Then their lawyer gets together with 
my lawyer, and one buys while the 
other sells. But if a lawyer’s foot 
slips, it is the store buyer and I who 
go to jail, not the lawyers.” 

Trade associations, too, have re- 
ceived a boost from the Act. 

Hundreds of small companies, un- 
able to finance adequate legal counsel 
for themselves, are turning to their 
trade associations for it. 

Furthermore, the Federal Trade 
Commission suggested in one of the 
discussions of the bill that it would 
take the word of an entire industry as 
to what were fair practices within 
that industry. And the commission 
defined costs as including all elements 
generally accepted by an industry. 
For these and other reasons, many 
industries have asked for fair-trade 
conferences and rules since the pass- 
ing of the Act. 


Then Came the Sledge-Hammer 


In spite of all these changes and 
results and elements of confusion 
(which are still very much alive) by 
the beginning of Spring things had 
quieted down a lot. Business in 
general was sitting back to cash in on 
the business boom and to wait for 
legal decisions. 

Then business suddenly awoke to 
the fact that a whole forest of similar 
trees was being planted in all of the 
highways and byways of commerce— 
trees which took the form of State 
acts, and of further proposed national 
legislation. And then came the Wag- 
ner Act sledge-hammer to widen the 
meaning of interstate commerce and 
to rip things wide open again. 

So to-day, all is turmoil once more. 

Manufacturers are making plan 
after plan to try to retain some of 
the values of their established sales 
methods, and yet to keep safely with- 
in all the State acts and the Robin- 
son-Patman Act as expanded by the 
Wagner decision. 

On one side, customers are clamor- 
ing for the privileges which they have 
been used to getting. On the other 
side, lawyers are demanding sales 
policies so simple that they will have 
no trouble defending them. 

And as the Robinson-Patman Act 
closes its first year, confusion is still 
being piled upon confusion. 

There is no evidence that any per- 
manent increase in the prosperity of 
small business men can be isolated 
and credited to the Act. And what 
the final result will be is anybody’s 
guess. 

* 

Who’s the master salesman who 
turned a huge white-elephant build- 
ing into a profit-payer? Watch for 
the answer in ForBES. 
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Stop Carrying Customers - - Cash Their Accounts 
































\VEID, we'll have to turn down the Miller 

contract, but I hate to do it. We simply 
can’t finance that additional production now, 
unless we get new capital...” 


*‘Man, you’re crazy. We can’t pass up a 
deal like that. We won’t need new capital. I 
think I know the way out. Meet me at the 
club this afternoon. Ill tell you about it 
while we’re playing.”’ 


THAT AFTERNOON 

**So you see, Jim, there’s $80,000 in good quick 
assets on our books. Hoagland says Commercial 
Credit Company will give us the cash in 24 hours. 
And what’s more we can cash our open accounts 
and discount our purchases, as fast as we ship.” 


**The way you’ve put it, it sounds swell. But how 
about the discount rates? I’ve always had an idea 
that accounts receivable financing cost plenty. 
Isn’t it going to cut into our profits pretty deep?” 


“Wrong again, Jim. I’ve checked on that, too. 
Look. Suppose everyone that owes us came into 
the office tomorrow and offered to pay in full if 
we'd give them a discount. Wouldn’t you do it?”’ 


**Like a shot. Don’t be foolish.”’ 


**Well, there you are. Commercial Credit 
Company financing won’t cost any more 
than that... probably be less, when you 
get the exact figures.”’ 


“Ed, we'll do it. Call them tomorrow. If 
Hoagland is so strong for their service after 
using it for a year I’m satisfied. After all, 
we’re manufacturers. Why should we be 
bankers for the people we sell? From now 
on, we will extend credit to them and then 
sell the open accounts.”’ 





HANDICAP of limited working capital 
can easily be overcome in most instances 
by intelligent use of one of the many modern 
forms of financing offered by Commercial 
Credit Company. Our accounts receivable 
and our instalment financing plans are 
widely used today by forward-looking 


manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers who 
recognize the advantages of flexibility, and 
convenience for either temporary require- 
ments or year-round use. If it would help 
you to liquify your receivables ... write 
for full information or an interview. All 
correspondence is confidential. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Public Utilities Build 
Their Communities 


(Continued from page 13) 
up around two dollars a yard. To 
men in the C. & S. companies, this 
is a challenge to help develop ramie 
as a new crop for the South which 
may in some measure make up for 
lost export demand for cotton. 

And that’s exactly what they are 
doing. For four years, experimental 
crops have been successfully grown 
and harvested on the shores of Lake 
Okeechobee, Florida, and now re- 
search men are working overtime to 
lick the problem of better and cheaper 
methods of processing it. 

But Commonwealth & Southern’s 
development program doesn’t end 
with the promotion of agriculture. 
Industrial promotion is just as im- 
portant. And bringing new indus- 
tries into the communities it serves 
has been pretty well reduced to a 
science : 

First, the company makes an ex- 
haustive study of the community’s 
resources and advantages, and deter- 
mines what type of manufacturing 
already exists in it. 

SECOND, it determines from the 
basic study what complementary or 
non-competing industries will best fit 


into the community’s manufacturing 
picture, and what ones will profit 
most from the location. 

THIRD, it goes after them. 

But the company does not en- 
courage the moving of a plant, lock, 
stock and barrel, to one of its com- 
munities. What it wants the pros- 
pect to do is to open a branch plant 
in the community to serve the sur- 
rounding territory. Nor does it waste 
time with generalities. The terri- 
tory’s advantages are pointed out 
only to carefully selected companies 
in carefully selected industries. And 
any prospect who shows interest will 
get a detailed study of the territory 
and its relation to his company. 


No Lone Wolves Wanted 


Furthermore, Commonwealth & 
Southern’s industrial - development 
work is no lone-wolf affair. Its men 
think of themselves as representatives 
of local chambers of commerce as well 
as of the company, and one of the 
big planks in the development plat- 
form is to work closely with railroad 
industrial-development departments 
and manufacturers’ associations. 

Akron, Ohio, is one city which has 
had the benefit of a typical study of 
this kind. Digging deep into a mass 
of information about the city, Com- 





monwealth & Southern came up with 
the fact that Akron is the center of 
a huge market for artificial leather, 
but that no producer is anywhere 
near the city, and that the manufac- 
turing center is hundreds of miles 
away. Armed with this and other in- 
formation, the company is now pre- 
paring to launch a campaign to bring 
producers of artificial leather to 
Akron. 

A similar study unearthed oppor- 
tunities for making carpets and rrgs 
in Tennessee. And, with meat- 
packing plants and shoe factories now 
springing up through the South, the 
company is trying to bring in tan- 
ning establishments as a supplemen- 
tary industry to link the two. 

Another shining example of close 
teamwork with a community is 
Savannah Electric & Power Com- 
pany’s help in landing a huge pulp 
and paper mill for its home city. 

The power company co-operated 
with other local organizations to line 
up the information and work up the 
presentation which led to the paper 
company’s decision. But just as im- 
portant was President Howard C. 
Foss’ pioneer work in promoting the 
idea of an independent Industrial 
Committee with a full-time commis- 
sioner for Savannah—an idea to 





WHY YOUR PLANT BELONGS IN NEW YORK STATE 
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N the days when production costs were indus- 

try’s chief concern, plants flocked to New York 
State. They came because water power, labor and 
raw materials were plentiful. 
T oday, when the cost of selling and distributing 
goods has become another of industry’s great 
problems, New York State is more than ever the 
ideal location for a plant. 
The greatest market in the world is concentrated 
in and around New York State. Forty-nine percent 
of the nation’s people, 55% of the nation’s wealth 
are east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 
53 railroads blanket New York State with 8400 
miles ot track. These are so intimately linked with 
a modern system of highways, waterways, lake and 
ocean ports that goods can be shipped directly and 
economically to any point in this country or foreign 
lands. Abundant power at low rates is available 
throughout the territory served by the operating 
companies of the Niagara Hudson System. 
The offices of our principal operating companies 
in Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo are glad to co- 
operate with those interested in locating their 
business in this territory. 


NIAGARA ta HUDSON 








A NEW VOLUME PEAK 
IN ELECTRIC SALES 


SIGNIFICANT of increasing usefulness to the 
territory it serves is the expanding electric sales 


volume of Columbia System operating companies. 


The annual report, recently released by this System, 
shows that sales of electricity during 1936 exceeded 
with a wide margin those of any previous calendar 
year. In kilowatt hours 1,250,982,187 were sold, 
as compared to 1,081,148,147 for 1935. Meanwhile 
electric customers increased from 328,482 to 341,791. 


Many factors have contributed to this growth. Com- 
mercial, industrial and domestic consumers are 
adopting higher standards of lighting. Appliances 
are being used more extensively to save time and 
labor. Factories, locating in the smaller communi- 
ties, tend to increase local employment, resulting in 
greater demand for electric service. 


In each of these developments Columbia System 
participation is active and constructive. By adher- 
ing to traditionally high ideals of public service, its 
subsidiaries keep pace with our national progress. 

















COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 











Coal! 


“The First and Best Source of Power’... 


EFORE his death Thomas Edison said: "The first and best source 

of power is coal . . . water power is a political issue not a 

business one. Rates [for electricity] are fixed at any point by the 
cost of generating power from steam." 


Ever since the production and transmission of electricity became 
commercially feasible, science and invention have steadily progressed 
in improving the extraction of energy from coal. Less than fifty 
years ago it was necessary to use eight pounds of coal to make one 
kilowatt-hour. Today there is under construction in the system of 
one of our subsidiary companies, a power plant that will produce a 








One pound of coal contains 
as much power as 10 Million 
Pounds of water falling | ft. 





kilowatt-hour for every pound of coal burned under the boilers. 


As science and invention continue to improve the extraction of 
electric power from coal, the relative economy of steam power pro- 
duction over water power will grow even more 4 

Edison was right when he said: "The first and best source of power 
is coal.” 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Thomas 








which he stuck like a leech through 
discouragement after discouragement, 
and which up to now has been di- 
rectly responsible for adding some- 
thing like 3,000 jobs to the city’s in- 
dustrial payroll. 

The personalities of public-utility 
executives inevitably play a part in 
promoting local activities, as they did 
in the case of Savannah. Nebraska 
Power Company is another instance. 
President James E. Davidson has 
headed the Greater Omaha Associa- 
tion ever since its founding in 1924. 
Vice-President Roy Page was a 
founder of the Omaha Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation which has 
financed several new companies and 
given a financial lift to others al- 
ready located in the city. And these 
two men and their company are also 
largely responsible for Omaha’s huge 
new livestock exposition buildings 
and its new Municipal University, 
both of which have brought new busi- 
ness to town. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, as well, believes in backing up 
established local companies as well 
as in attracting new ones. A great 
deal of its effort goes into agricul- 
tural development. Its rural engi- 
neers work out and demonstrate new 
dairy equipment, new chicken brood- 
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ers and new shallow well irrigation 
methods. And its industrial engi- 
neers test new oil-field equipment and 
work with chambers of commerce in 
making personal calls on prospects. 

Selectivity in the industries which 
they seek is a characteristic of most 
utilities with well-organized programs 
for the development of their com- 
munities. American Gas & Electric 
Company, for example, often picks 
up leads to companies which are hunt- 
ing for new manufacturing sites. But 
the leads are not passed on to its 
communities for follow-up until the 
company has investigated and satis- 
fied itself that the prospect will be an 
asset, and is no fly-by-night. 


Even to New Products 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
applies the same principles to its 
work in Southern Ohio and Northern 
Kentucky. It wants new manufac- 
turing companies, but it wants only 
sound ones. What’s more, it doesn’t 
even want sound ones if they will 
disturb Cincinnati’s industrial bal- 
ance—if they will tend toward mak- 
ing it a one-industry city or will 
tighten up the demand for certain 
types of labor while other types re- 
main jobless. 

The Cincinnati company, like others, 


co-operates with chambers of com- 
merce in its territory in making and 
utilizing industrial studies. But many 
of the towns it serves are too small to 
support a chamber of commerce. In 
that case, the company keeps in 
touch with the local Luncheon Club, 
Merchants’ Association, newspaper 
publisher or mayor, acts as adviser 
on methods of handling industrial 
prospects, and serves as a clearing 
house for information and data. And 
it is now furnishing its communities 
with plant-location questionnaires 
which they send to industrial pros- 
pects for information on their in- 
dividual requirements. When the 
prospect has returned the filled-out 
questionnaire, the company helps the 
town prepare a special report. 

Helping local manufacturers find 
new products also is right down Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company’s 
alley. As the company sees things, 
a city’s industrial development, like 
charity, begins at home: Most of the 
growth comes from within. And 
every time a local company develops 
a new product, new jobs and new 
profits are created, and the commun- 
ity gets a boost. 

But no public-utility man is fool- 
ish enough to claim that altruism is 
the reason why utilities do all these 








things to build their regions and 
communities. 

The end result may be the same as 
if altruism were the motive: Bigger, 
better, more prosperous communities. 

But the utility’s real reason is 


rooted in dollars and cents. A big- 
ger, better, more prosperous com- 
munity means more load on its lines, 
more income, more profits. 

Nor do all utilities go in for 
real community-building programs— 
though they may some day. 

This work is still looked at sus- 
piciously in some quarters. Perhaps 
if more utilities did more of this kind 
of work—and weren’t so bashful 
about telling the world what they’re 
doing—they would be in better favor 
in the eyes of the general public. 


For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed without charge: 





Dust CoLtectors. How dust-collecting 
equipment works and what problems it 
solves, plus basic technical engineering 
data relating to such things as air flow 
through pipes. C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Better Wrinpows. Single-unit windows 
of bronze or aluminum in action—where 
they’re used, how they’re used, and what 


advantages they offer. Kawneer Co., Niles, 
Mich. 


PRODUCTIVITY AS A REMEDY FOR INFLA- 
TION. Industries with the highest efficiency 





and output per man show the best records 
for increasing and maintaining total em- 
ployment. Reason: They are successful in 
marketing more units of output, and thus 
need more workers to produce them. Far- 
rell-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


THe Forcorten StTocKHOLDER.* What 
is a corporation? Why does it exist? 
How is it run and who runs it? Are 
stockholders’ rolling in wealth? Is labor 
cheated? Here is the story of a typical 
(but imaginary) business, and how it grew. 
Bureau of Business Practice, New York, 
N. Y. 


CoLLectTIvVE BARGAINING.* What it is, 
what brought it about, what the foreman’s 
position is in the set-up, how it works with 
“outside” unions. National Foremen’s In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y. 





*Price on application to FORBES. 








THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1936 


The Annual Report of the President and Directors for the year 1936 is being mailed to Stockholders 
of record. Operating results and other matters of interest are summarized as follows: 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 














Total Railway Operating Revenues 
Total Railway Operating Expenses 


Net Operating Revenue............. 


Railway Tax Accruals 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 


Net Railway Operating Income 
Other Income: Dividends, Interest, etc 


Income Available for Fixed Charges 


Fixed Charges: 
Charges 


Net Income After Depreciation 


D—Denotes Decrease. 
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Interest, Rent for Leased Roads and Other 


Ce ee oe 


ces csadeengexs $ 4,538,975.12 




















Year Increase 

1936 Over 1935 
Fc EAS $168,992,680.63 $27,149,416.98 
ecaclanlicatsseae tate 123,600,333.14 18,046,342.48 
Neer aly a auniniee $ 45,392,347.49 $ 9,103,074.50 
eticewwaeanee 10,222,321.63 2,989,585.57 
Aba ata acts witli is 4,984,720.57 113,167.06 
| ie wast aac wae $ 30,185,305.29 $ 6,000,321.87 
aig aa oen et 7 246,694.19 1,673,866.54 
NR ee $ 37,431,999.48 $ 7,674,188.41 
id sickest areata edhcwaac 32,893,024.36 D 45,695.35 





$ 7,719,883.76 











REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


Operating revenues tperennad ow 149,416,98, or 19.14% over 1935. Freight 
revenue increased $25,030,467.69, or 20.39%. while revenue tons increased 
23.38%. Passenger nt Sites $1,293,928.99, or 13.08%, and the 
passenger miles increased 20.42%. The increase in passenger traffic is due 
in part to the increase in business activity and to reduction in fares on June 
on Other revenues, including mail and express, increased $825,020.30, or 


Operating expenses increased $18,046,342.48, or 17.10% over 1935. Total 
maintenance expenses increased $10,781,268.45, or 25.27%, of which $3,340,- 
164.60 was for maintenance of way and structures and $7,441,103.85 for 
maintenance of equipment. The a7 a. aa expenses include 
depreciation charges of $7,363,115.87, an fe 602.53 over 1935. 
Transportation expenses increased $6,927, 170. 90. ¢ ew 13.77%. The transportation 
ratio was 33.86% of operating revenues as compared with 35.46% in 1935. 
The total operating ratio was 73.14%, compared with 74.42% in 1935. 


NET INCOME 


Net operating revenue increased $9,103,074.50, while taxes, equipment and 
joint facility rents increased $3,102,752.63, resulting in an increase in Net 
Railway Operating Income of $6,000,321.87. Other income, including rents, 
dividends and interest, after deducting miscellaneous charges, reflects an 
igetease over | aan of $1,673,866.54, while fixed charges decreased $45,695.35. 
The after payment of interest and other fixed charges aggregating 
$32, 893. 024-36, 36. was $4,538,975.12, an increase over 1935 of $7,719,883.76. 


TAXES 


The total taxes accrued as a charge to income in 1936 was $10,495,868.31, 
an increase over 1935 of $2,976,545.14. Of the total, $2,135.651.02 was due 
to the Excise Tax. account of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, effective 
March 1, 1936, and $725,246.24 was for the unemployment compensation fea- 
ture of the Social Security Act, effective January 1, 1936. 

Taxes accrued for 1936 absorbed 23.1 cents of each dollar of net operating 
revenue and was equal to $3.33 per share of the total outstanding capital 
stock of the Company. 





BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1936, indicated total property (less 

accrued A army and other investments, of $1,079,956,.632, current assets 
of $33,8 as against current liabilities of $27,409,462, and deferred 
Mtebilities, oe company accounts, etc., net, of $16,418,931. The total —_ 
bearing debt outstanding was $678, 664, 643 (a decrease of $9,029,272 
pared with preceding year). The outstanding capital stock was $315,158, “435, 
and corporate surplus $76,127,184. 


EMERGENCY INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES 


Emergency increase in freight rates authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission effective April 18, 1935, terminated December 31, 1936. 
During 1936 between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 were realized by the Company 
from the emergency increase. As the reasons which justified the ‘‘Emergency 
Charges’’ are continuing with added emphasis as to cost of material it is 
hoped that the Commission will give sympathetic consideration to the 
petition of the railroads now pending for certain increases and adjustment 
of freight rates which will aid in meeting present basis of costs without 
imposing undue and irequitable burdens on commerce and industry, or 
without interfering with the flow of traffic. 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


To facilitate the handling of less-than-carload traffic a system of store- 
door collection and delivery was inaugurated November 16, 1936, to apply 
to shipments paying not less than forty-five cents per 100 pounds. 


SHAREHOLDERS 


At the close of 1936 there were 40,861 registered holders of the Company's 
capital stock of both classes, with an average holding of 77 shares. The 
continued cooperation of shareholders in the use of the Company's facilities 
and in the solicitation of the business of others for transportation over its 
lines is earnestly desired and greatly appreciated. 


The President and Board of Directors record their appreciation of the loyal support and efficient 
cooperation of the officers and employes in the conduct of the Company’s business throughout 


the year. 


DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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What /Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durine the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda, 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the pricgs at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 


UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation, 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you “without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 76 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury “Fe Boston, Mass. 
Why Wait Any Longer? 


There are opportunities 
profits in sound stocks. 











for 


But profits are made in 
proportion to your KNOWL- 
EDGE of WHAT tto buy, 
WHEN and at WHAT prices— 
and WHEN to sell. 


Send for Mr. Wetsel’s cur- 
rent predictions, his list of 
stocks selected for profit possi- 
bilities and interesting booklet— 
free. 


A. W. WETSEL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
CHRYSLER BLDG. (F-7602f) NEW YORK 


a RB 


A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a low-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most attrac- 
tive speculations on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is selling much below its pros- 
pective value, we believe; and those who buy 
this stock could make excellent profit during 
coming months. 

The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors. The company has greatly 
improved prospects. Business is expected to 
expand sharply. Earnings should pick up 
substantially. The action of the stock in- 
dicates higher prices. In short, this is truly 
a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 


charge — no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC 
Div. 606, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1937 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


N THE early stages of the inter- 
mediate downtrend which got un- 

der way in March it was any- 
body’s guess how low the averages 
might drop. From the beginning of 
the long bull market, early in April, 
1935, there had not been a satisfac- 
tory correction of the important ad- 
vances persistently scored in the 
averages. And the market was ripe 
for reaction. 

Believing that general business re- 
covery still has some distance further 
to go and seeing nothing likely fun- 
damentally to change the inflationary 
set-up inherent in the 59-cent dollar 
and swollen bank deposits, the writer 
has erred in expecting the market to 
right itself more quickly than it did. 
Recently, however, the market has 
definitely shown an ability to “take 
it and come up smiling.” 

At this writing (May 25) it is 
nearly four weeks since the lows of 
April 28 were made, and the Times 
average stands about 3% points 
above the closing level of that day, 
the Dow-Jones industrial is up about 
5 points and the Dow-Jones railroad 
average is up about 2 points. “Dis- 
aster” has had plenty of time to hap- 
pen, but apparently it has been side- 
tracked. 

It now seems likely that May 13 
will prove to have been the pivotal 





DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


day. London liquidation, withheld 
until after the coronation, shook our 
market on that day. The Dow-Jones 
industrial made a new “closing low,” 
about 2% points below its late April 
low, but recovered to above that level 
the next day. The Dow-Jones rail- 
road average held a half-point above 
its late April low, and at its worst 
on that day was nearly 4 points above 
its low for this year. Due to the better 
action of the rails, the Times average 
barely equalled its low of April 28. 

The improved position of the mar- 
ket was clearly shown on May 18, 
when, after an intervening rally, it 
was again tested by selling. Rails 
were somewhat softer that day, and 
the Times average fell 2 points in 
round figures below its April low 
of 126 during the day, but rallied to 
close above 126, with a net gain on 
the day. All the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages, after making new lows during 
that day, also closed with net gains. 

Another significant indication that 
better market action lies ahead is 
given by volume. Since May 13 the 
tendency has been marked for activ- 
ity to contract on declines and ex- 
pand on rallies. That was strikingly 
shown on May 18, when the decline 
did not outlast the first hour and 
heaviest trading of the day came in 
the final hour when prices were 
strongest. 

The indication which may prove to 
be of greatest significance, however, 
is the refusal of the Dow-Jones rail- 
road average to “confirm” the de- 
cline in the industrials. At its lowest 
closing in May, on the 17th, that aver- 
age stood more than a _half-point 
above its closing low on April 28, 
and it was more than 5 points above 
its low of last December. Such action 
supports the writer’s belief that the 
next important swing will be upward. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Investors Now 
On the Spot 


Joseph D. Goodman 


HE Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages declined from 194 on March 
10, to 166 on May 19th. Usually, 
after a decline of this extent and dura- 
tion, the market quiets down and 
then rallies. A normal recovery would 
be from one-third to one-half of the 
previous decline. During such a re- 
covery, some stocks make new highs. 
Of course, no one can guarantee 
anything with regard to the stock 
market, especially in these days of 
high margins, thin markets, and Gov- 
ernment interference in all directions 
tending toward Socialism. But such 
a normal recovery is possible, espe- 
cially considering the fact that earn- 
ings reports for the second quarter of 
the year will be good. These reports 
will begin to come out in July, and 
perhaps the process of discounting 
such reports will soon commence. 
Earnings for the third quarter are 
likely to show declines. Business is 
slowing up in many lines. It is likely 
that the main upward surge in the 
replacement demand has run its 
course for the time being; and con- 
sidering the probability that the vol- 
ume of business will contract rather 
than further expand, and also the 
enormous increase in costs of labor 
and raw materials, profit margins are 
likely to fall. This will reduce the 
Government’s tax receipts, playing 
the Government’s finances further “in 
the hole.” My own feeling is that 
the Administration will resort to 
heavier and heavier taxation, rather 
than drastically curtail expenses. 


Why Future Is Uncertain 


The investor is in a difficult posi- 
tion, because while current business 
is generally good, the long-range out- 
look is uncertain. 

If one studies what happened in 
Germany, Italy, France, and Spain, 
he will quickly learn that the root 
of the trouble was an unbalanced 
government budget and the ensuing 
tinkering with the currency in a des- 
perate effort to correct it. Once too 
many people were placed on the gov- 
ernment payrolls or made dependent 
on the government for relief, the poli- 


ticians could not or would not back- 
step. Labor troubles arose, and what 
followed could be foreseen by anyone 
with a logical mind. 

Unless the Roosevelt Government 
returns to fiscal sanity, investors 
must prepare for serious conditions 
in this country within a few years. 

In my judgment, the following 
stocks have reached their peaks in 
this bull market. On previous occa- 
sions, I have called them to the atten- 
tion of readers, and repeat my ad- 
vice to avoid buying them except for 
speculative rallies. My advice to 
those who still own these stocks, is 
to sell them in case a recovery occurs 
to the extent indicated above; and 
also to sell them short at the same 
time: 


Auburn Allis-Chalmers 
General Motors General Electric 
Chrysler Westinghouse 

Du Pont Electric 

Boeing Coca-Cola 

Douglas St. Joseph Lead 
Caterpillar Union Bag & Paper 


Johns-Manville U. S. Steel 
Lehigh-Port. Cement Bethlehem Steel 


Lone Star Cement Railroad equipments 
Air Reduction American Can 


Newport Industries Crown Cork 
Parke Davis Int. Nickel 


To those contemplating short sales, 
I make the suggestion that inquiry 
be first made from the broker to 
ascertain whether the stock can be 
readily borrowed, without premiums. 


What About Chain-Store Stocks? 


The spreading of chain-store taxes 
throughout the nation has caused a 
decline in the stocks of these con- 
cerns. But these stocks are low, 
rather than high, and it is probable 
that managements will make the ad- 
justments necessary to minimize the 
effects of these taxes. Safeway and 
Kroger Grocery appear to be better 
purchases than sales. 

The decline in the stocks of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany seems to have been overdone. 
The 6 per cent. preferred has dropped 
from 102 to 76 this year, and the 
common from 53 to 27. Even allow- 
ing for increased taxes and wages, 
and more municipal competition, it 
is likely that the common can earn 
$3 a share. On this basis, ‘both the 
common and preferred look low 
enough to warrant purchases. 

Announcement has been made by 
Samuel Goldwyn that he is aban- 
doning black-and-white pictures and 
henceforth will produce only color 
films. This is the first outright de- 
parture into the new field, with which 
most Hollywood producers have been 
flirting for more than a year. Several 
other companies are expected to fall 
in line. It might well be, therefore, 
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? Shall I Buy — - 
> Shall I Sell 
? Stocks_Now? 


If you know when it is safe to buy 
and wise to sell stocks—if you act on 
your knowledge promptly — risks 
are minimized, maximum profits 
possible. 


T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpreta- 
tion Service offers you definite 
buying and selling advice based 
strictly and solely on interpretations 
of long-term and short-term trends 
arrived at by precise mathemat- 
ical computation. 


T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpreta- 
tion Service is unique in the finan- 
cial field, neither duplicating nor 
overlapping the service of any exist- 
ing system or organization. 


The principles and scope of this 
service are explained in a compre- 
hensive free booklet: ‘‘TREND 
INTERPRETATION.” Write for it. No 
obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
1632 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
vi 
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Sill ANNAN LUNN 


Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 

Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 
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DIVIDENDS 


(ovmeRCAL fused fi 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.064 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable July 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 5, 
1937. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 5, 1937. The transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 











May 20, 1937. 

















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


May 21, 1937. 
T= Board of Directors on May 19, 1937 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 50c and an extra dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable June 30, 1937 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on 
June 12, 1937. Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 











UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held May 
13, 1937, declared a dividend for the second 
quarter ot the year 1937 of $1.00 a share on 
the Common stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, payable June 30, 1937 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 12, 1937. 

Transfer books wiil not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

» Delaware, May 17, 1937 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a second quarterly “interim” dividend for the 
year 1937 of Two Dollars ($2.00) a share on the 
outstanding common stock of this Company, pay- 
able June 15, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 27, 1937; also divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding deben- 
ture stock of this Company, payable July 24, 
1937 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 9, 1937. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 





United Carbon Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable July 1, 1937, to stockholders of record 
at three o’clock P. M. June 15, 1937. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 





The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 19, 1987. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1%%) on 
the Preferred stock of the Corporation, payable June 15, 
1937 to stockholders of record June 1, 1937. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of 
50 cents per share and an additional dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Company's capital stock, payable June 
15, 1987, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 1, 1937. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








that 
with respect to the stock of the Tech- 
nicolor company, listed on the Curb, 


speculative possibilities exist 


which recently advance © rom 18 to 
27. Capital consists of /4> 00 shares, 
no bonds; working cnita:, $1,600,- 
000; book value about y. a share; 
last year’s earnings, 65c a share. 

Among groups holding up well 
during the recent market decline are 
the agricultural stocks, oils, some 
sugars, and some movies. 

Because of the sustained satisfac- 
tory prices for farm products, the 
farming community is doing well, and 
it is likely that earnings of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and 
American Agricultural Chemical will 
increase this year. Both are in first- 
class financial shape, and to investors 
who hold stocks year after year with- 
out selling them, these stocks might 
be attractive. 

Two outstanding low-priced oils 
are Socony-Vacuum and Consoli- 
dated Oil. Both are doing well, and 
their purchases do not involve much 
risk. Earnings of Plymouth Oil also 
are excellent, the current figure being 
at the rate of $3 a year. As everyone 
knows, demand for oil products con- 
tinues huge, with the long-term out- 
look good. 

I am partial to South Porto Rico 


What Readers Say 


(Continued from page 7) 


vital spot with us. We have sent the 
following letter to him. 

Dear Mr. Clark: We have read with 
considerable interest your article in Forses 
of May Ist, and believe that you have 
incorporated therein one of the most com- 
monsense arguments to get salesmen on 
the right track that we have read for 
many months. 

You may be a comptroller, purchasing 
agent or what not in the daily routine of 
affairs, but I am convinced you would 
make a good sales manager for almost 
any organization, if you can transplant 
interest and enthusiasm verbally, like you 
can with printers’ ink. 

We enjoyed your article very much and 
thought it so good that we read it in our 
sales meeting this morning, with keen in- 
terest from every listener—Hucu THomp- 
SON, president, Thompson Heating Corp., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. E. Does Use Rating Forms 


In an article “Should Jones Get a Raise? 
Should Smith Be Promoted?” in your 
April 1 issue, the statement is made that 
the General Electric Company no longer 
uses rating forms in the process of evaluat- 
ir, *s personnel. Inasmuch as this works 


2 


oi the company uses rating forms, and as 
other plants of the company also use rating 
plans, it would appear that the author of 
the above-mentioned article must have 





Sugar because of its earnings and 
dividend record. If any break occurs 
in the stock because of any action 
taken by the Government with regard 
to sugar quotas, tariffs, I would con- 
sider it an excellent buy at 25. 
Cuban-Atlantic Sugar, exclusively 
recommended in this column at 18 
(since advanced to 26, now about 21) 
is also doing well. Sugar is about the 
only important commodity that is 
still selling under its long-term aver- 
age. 

Loew’s has been doing excellently, 
also General Theatre Equipment. For 
those not concerned with market 
fluctuations, and looking for income, 
these stocks are recommended. 


Other stocks which have acted rea- 
sonably well, and where the outlook 
seems fairly good are: 

Twentieth - Century - Fox, Archer 
Daniels, McKesson & Robbins, But- 
ler Bros., General Mills, Pillsbury, 
Swift, Swift International, American 
Colortype, Savage Arms, Todd Ship- 
yard. 


May 19, 1937. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


been misinformed.—C. F. Rock, personnel 
department, General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass. 


Beautiful Tie-In 


“Salesmen Are Sissies! They’re Losing 
Their Punch!” was a splendid contribution 
to to-day’s thinking. It tied in beautifully 
with a sales campaign we are now running 
which is built around the fight theme.— 
CLayton N. Warkins, chief of publica- 
tions division, Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, 
Ill. 


Forgotten Industries 


I enjoy reading Forses even though I 
do not agree with your articles at all 
times. Your outspoken straightforward- 
ness is to be admired. 

Why all the concern over the Presi- 
dent’s desire to make a change in the age 
limit of the roster of the Supreme Court? 
It appears that large corporations are most 
fearful of such a move. Yet, what cor- 
poration does not insist that they must 
have more young blood at the helm of 
their organization? 

Our Government should constantly be 
made to fit in with conditions it has to 
cope with. Business does that. If it does 
not, it is soon replaced. 

God speed the day when some of the 
forgotten industries, like ours, are forced 
to pay a decent wage, provide proper hours 
and working conditions for the workmen. 
—R. H. Dickman, general manager, The 
New Bremen Broom Company, New 
Bremen, Ohio. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries constitute an interconnected system, located 
entirely within the State of California and operated by a single management. For the past twenty-five 
years operations have been subject to regulation by the California State Railroad Commission. 


The Company operates electric generating plants having an installed capacity of 1,671,037 horse- 
power and is one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity in the United States. It also 
ranks among the major distributors of natural gas in the country. On March 31, 1937, electric 
customers numbered 815,201, gas customers 574,366 and water and steam customers 11,141. 


In the year ended March 31, 1937, 70.5% of operating revenues were derived from sales of electric 
energy, 28.2% from sales of gas, and1.3% from minor activities. The well diversified character of the 
Company’s business ieuids to stabilize earnings and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND DIVIDENDS ON CAPITAL STOCKS 





12 Months to 12 Months to 
Mar. 31, 1937 Mar. 31, 1936 
Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income......................0005: $97,440,690 $93,688,474 


Maintenance, Operating and Administrative Expenses, Taxes (except Fed- 
eral Income tax) and Provision for Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible 
aes Suvinn obs Sheets CHAE oNE sts endedews 55,884,845 52,775,950 


eT ns rN ere og hao gk alc digg Misiw'> arelere Awe sselekewee $41,555,845 $40,912,524 
Bond Interest and Discount and Other Interest... ................... o4 14,224,745 14,615,331 
Net Income before provision for Federal Income Tax................ $27,331,100 $26,297,193 
EE Ee 1,912,065 1,818,613 
SS erry er eee $25,419,035 $24,478,580 
Provision for Gas Revenue in Dispute.....................02..0 cee eecces 217,000 2,293,000 
i ie lc SK o oan s eaewe se eed as $25,202,035 $22,185,580 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by public, etc...... .... 246,420 413,890 © 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company........ $24,955,615 $21,771,690 
Nn a degeeebebbseneeawds ocecesseeber 7,708,478 7,707,893 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock................ 0 2.2.2... $17,247,137 $14,063,797 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period...... 6,261,269 6,261,254 
ee OU Tt I I ois niin ee we ns os ew lowe eoved ewes’ - $2.75 $2.25 


SUMMARIZED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET — MARCH 31, 1937 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Plants and Properties................ $674,061,265 Common Stock in Hands of Public. . .$156,533,925 
Investments (at Cost)............... 5,261,285 Preferred Stock in Hands of Public.. 134,357,525 
Discount and Expense on Capital Stock 386,682 Minority Interest in Common Stock 
Sinking Funds and Special Deposits. - 1,408,090 and Surplus of Subsidiaries a 133,378 
Current Assets (including $21,292,152 ae 283,965,000 
SEE : Hiialla Wass verWekae'saeRaees 35,477,579 Current and Accrued Liabilities...... 20,660,867 
Discount and Expense on Funded Debt 23,330,504 Reserve for Depreciation............. 92,330,952 
Unexpired Taxes and Other Deferred Oe INE nn cc cece cccccaces 10,864,371 
Oe eceeesserecsccecoeeeces 886,854 Surplus—Capital ———— ee  . 
Pere 41,041,911 41,966,241 
Sea ere ee ee $740,812,259 Total Liabilities ................$740,812,259 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Janene. B, Deack........<. San Francisco D. Fi. Foose: ............ San Francisco 
ALLEN L. CHICKERING..... San Francisco Hersert C. FrREEMAN........New York . 
JoHn P. CocHian........San Francisco Norman B. Livermore... .San Francisco 
WwW. me. Gopcmee.......... San Francisco Cuas. K. McINtosH.......San Francisco 
P. M. Downmne.......... San Francisco JouHn D. McKeez.........San Francisco 
ie aR, ae ae San Francisco C. O. G. Mmrer..........San Francisco 
James F. Focarty........... New York Smas H. PaLMER........ San Francisco 


A. Emory WisHon, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Xeport may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer 


245 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Shares Value 


FORBES, JUNE 


Earns 


1936 


$1.76 
2.80 


eeeeee 


0.74" 
0.85 
1.56 


2.59 


6.787" 1.727, 


3.21¢ 
0.017, 11 m 0.224, 
1.14 0.41 


19 


8 


6 
1 
2.14 
1.80 
7.13 


2.89" 


3.02 
1.39 


2.63° 


0.61 
12.89 
2.25 
3.38 
5.70 
5.68 
14.53 
4.65 
0.54 
6.16 
0.85 
0.13 
2.34 
1.18 
3.17 


8.33 
3.51 
0.94 


0.23+ 0.0037, 3 m 


1, 1937 


BSSs88 


Div. 

1936 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $0.95 
Air ROGAOD ..00ssccccces 3.50 
Alaska Juneau.........s.: 1.20 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... = 
Allegheny Steel............ 1.65 
Allied Chemical............ 6 
Allis Chalmers ............ 1.50 
American Cam, .....cccccs 6 
Amer. Car. & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International. .... 0.40 
Amer. Locomotive......... oe 
American Radiator......... 0.45 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.95 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4.15 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
ee 7 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.25 
| ee a 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... ci 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 


Atlantic Refining .......... 1.25 
Auburn Automobile........ kee 


Baldwin Locomotive (r).. 


Baltimore & Ohio.......... ~ 
eee 0.75 
Beechnut Packing.......... 6 

Bendix Aviation ........... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 1.50 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
OTE WOTEEE 5.ccccc ccc 4.50 


Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3.25 
Brook. Union Gas......... 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.20 


California Packing......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... = 
[Fee bis Gh bk beens 4 
Celanese Corp............. 1.50 
Cerro de Pasco............ 
Chesapeake Corp........... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80 
eo ee ee 12 
OS re ore 4 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 
Commercial Credit......... 5.628 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.80 


Commonwealth & Southern 


Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 1.75 


Consolidated Oil........... 0.80 
Continental Can............ 3.25 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 2 

Corn Prod. Refining....... 3.75 
eo > _ 


Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 


Diamond Match........... 1.75 
Dome Mines .............. 4. 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 6.10 
Eastman Kodak............ 6.75 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 2.60 
Electric Power & Light..... . 
oT) 2 2 ees 72 
General Electric........... 2 
General Foods............. 2.25 
General Mills............0. 3 
General Motors............ 4.50 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 1.25 
CO rr 2 
Googreen, BB. FB. ....cccccse 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd........ 


Hecker Products........... $0.90 
Hershey Chocolate......... 3.60 
Hudson Motor............. = 


Div. to 
Date 1937 


$0.60 
1 


0.60 
0.80 
3 

0.50 


2 
0.25 


0.30 
0.60 
1.50 
1.50 
6.75 
2.50 


“I. 
ui. 


COR WNHNNS., 
i tin bO 
Son 


ho 
So 


o_ 
te 
co) 


3.50 
0.75 
4.75 
0.60 
0.40 
1.50 
125 
0:50 
0.25 
0.50 
1 


$0.30 


1.50 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- ’29-’36 
223- 31; ’28-’36* 
34- 4; 29-36 
51- "29-36 
72- "31-36 
355- 42; ’29-'36 
85- 29-36 
158- 29; ’27-'36 
107- 3; ’29-’36 
199- 2; ’29-'36 
150- 3; ’28-’36 
136- 3; ’28-36 
55- 3; ’29-’36 
144- 3; ’29-’36 
130- 5; ’28-36 
95- 13; ’29-’36 
310- 70; ’29-’36 
270- 44; ’28-’36* 

33- 2; ’28-'36* 
175- 3; ’29-'36 
27- 1; '25-36* 
76- 3; ’25-’36 
298- 18; ’29-36 
78- 8; ’28-’36 
514- 17; ’28-’36 
67- 2; ’29-36 
145- 4; ’29-’36 
83- 5; ’29-'36 
112- 29; ’29-’36 
104- 5; ’29-’36 
141- 7; ’29-36 
101- 18; ’29-’36 
90%- 3; ’29-'36 
82- 11; ’29-36 
249- 46; ’29-’36 
97- 6; ’29-'36 
85- 4; ’26-’36 
99- 6; ’26-'36 
515- 17; ’28-’36 
1%- 58%; ’29-’36 
120- 4; ’29-’36 
112- 5; ’27-36 
77¥%- 10; ’30-36 
141- 5; ’25-’36 
191- 41; ’29-36* 
140- 4; ’29-’36 
847%- 4; '25-'36 
63- 4; ’29-'36 
30- 1; ’29-'36 
182- 18; ’28-’36 
46- 4; ’28-’36 
92- 17; ’28-’36 
63- 4; '26-36 
126- 25; ’26-’36 
122- 6; ’29-'36 
24- 1; ’28-’36 
30- 1; ’29-36 
226- 32; ’29-36 
170- 8; ’29-'36 
40%- 10; ’30-’36 
61%4- 6; ’27-'36 
231- 22; ’29-'36 
265- 35; ’29-’36 
174- 8; 28-36 
104- 2; ’29-'36 
94- 2; '29-36 
96- 8; 30-36 
78- 19; ’29-’36 
89- ’28-'36 
92- *29-'36 
153- ’25-'36 
143- 8; ’27-'36 
551%4-3% ; ’29-'36 
106- 2; ’29-36 
155- 6; ’27-'36 
155- 5; ’27-'36 
82- 8; ’28-'36 
144- 26; ’27-'36 
100- 3; ’27-’36 


Prices 1937 Prices 
High Low 
36 - 29% 
80%- 67% 


36¥%- 21% 
11%- 6% 
4014- 205% 
4336- 295% 


112 -105 


30%- 19% 


105%4- 73 


28 - 24% 
441,- 387% 
53. - 27% 
5234- 31 

3554- 25% 
48%4- 37 

3854- 251% 


1764-138 


41%4- 26% 
863%4- 
90%4- 77% 
68%- 54% 


135%4-106% 
170%4-122% 


20%- 11% 
6914- 5634 
2114- 14% 
4%- 2 
497%- 34 
17%- 14% 


180%-148% 
175%4-151 


2354- 13% 
647%- 49% 
441%4- 36 
657%- 60 
10%4- 54% 
651%- 41% 
20%- 15 
51%4- 41 


15%- 11% 
67%- 58 
23%4- 15% 











Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1936 
100 350 ee Se oma 
No 739 52 10.22 
No 4,246 63 6.36" 
No 14,584 13 2.40 
No 6,399 39 0.65 
No 750 38 5.16 
No 10,822 30 2.36 
10 5,487 18 1.99 
No 1,831 27 1.90 
No _ 2,506 16 4.15 
25 ~ 2,277 38 7.25 
No 1,490 49 448, 10m 
25 522 28 2.25, 12 m 
10 =: 11,872 18 1.51 
No 300 48 5.90 
No 597 63 2.57 
No 1,504 41 3.07 
10 1,856 32 257 
No 5,173 30 3.71 
5 4,376 ae ee 
10 6,289 15 1.73 
No 1,628 20 1.76 
No 6,264 12 2.01 
No 2,037 19 3.83 
No 5,456 19 1.00 
25 2,156 52 6.09 
No 4,993 142 1.79 
100 = 11,571 98 5.18+ 
No 8,575 23 Li 
25 ~ 6,261 28 2.55 
No 15,000 3 0.47 
50 =13,168 89 2.94 
No 5,503 31 2.68 
No 3,820 64 1.68 
No 13,879 3 0.22 
1 1,395 Nil 0.799 
No 4,752 37 1.74 
10 10,000 14 2.93 
No 5,476 43 6.27 
No 176 12 2.32,6m 
15 31,151 20 1.42 
No 746 32 3.00 
25 3,183 16 2.45 
100 3,773 193 3.84 
100 61,298 163 1.01 
No 12,645 4 1.13 
No 2,162 56 0.997 
No 13,103 43 1.79 
25 25,856 44 3.78 
10 1,718 18 5.10 
5 1,242 11 1.82 
25 9,337 42 4.14 
No — 3,840 16 2.57 
No 2,412 18 3.84 
No 23,182 er Ouio tat 
No 733 35 5.06 
No 8,903 27 4.14 
25 4386 29 1.40 
100 2,223 198 8.20 
5 2,505 7 0.76 
No 14,531 8 0.19 
No 2,906 56 4.88 
No 23,200 11 1.09 
No 391 33 0.20+ 
No 397 7 2.6472 
20 600 35 3.45 
No 837 20 0.64+ 
No 1,497 20 3.31 
50 529 78 7.22 
100 8,703 140 2.91 
100 1,045 198 6.89 
No 3,172 15 1.79 
50 2,582 68 5.67 
10 9,704 20 3.39 
1 1,300 6 1.36 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
30. (f) Year ended May 31 
ear ended November 30 


(e) Year ended April 
October 31. (p) 
2 per cent. in stock. ( 


Earns, 1937 
m=months 
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0.07, 3 m 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
ee eee 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
es SO ” Se 


Johns- Manville 


Kennecott Copper.......... 
eee 
Kroger Grocery 


eee ewe eeeee 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass... 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Loew’s, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
BE SOME co ccieciccceds 
3G fk er 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 
National Biscuit..........- 
Nat. Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel............. 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 
Republic Steel ............ 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears, Roetuek....<...-.... 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific.......... 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil ot New Jersey 
Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 
REINER .. 6 cnx cincncns 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 
Union Oil of California... . 
Union Pactfte .......s<.... 
United. Aircraft ........... 
United Corporation........ 
A a 
United Gas Improvement... 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
a ae 
S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
. S. Realty & Improve... 
og eee 
. S. Smelting, R. & M.... 
~ ak. A Sea 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth, F. W......... 
Veter Trutke B...k.ccsccse 


ddddddad 


31. (x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. $6 months ended Mar. 31. 


Div. Div. to 
1936 Date 1937 
7.50% 1.508 
2.50 1.87% 

1.30 1 
4.25 0.75 
1.70 1.25 
1.75 0.60 
1.90 0.80 
3.50 1.50 
7 2 
3.50 3 
2 1 
1.80 0.30 
5.50 2 
1.50 - 
1.15 0.50 
0.60 3.90 
1 0.50 
2 0.80 
1 0.50 
1.50 0.60 
2.75 1 
0.60 0.30 
3.12% 0.62% 
1.50 0.30 
1.50 1 
0.45 0.15 
2 ras 
2.60 1.30 
1.50 0.75 
0.30" 0.45" 
; 
3.75 1.50 
1 0.37% 
0.65 0.25 
3 1 
1.50 0.87% 
095 0.40 
120 0.75 
a 1.25 
4.10 1.90 
1 0.25 
1.50 0.75 
2.50 1.25 
3.75 1.50 
0.50 0.20 
2.87% =1.75 
2.30 1.60 
1 0.55 
6 4.50 
0.20 ey 
4.25 1.50 
1 0.50 
750  ~—«1.50 
‘a a j ae 
2 150 
1.87% 0.50 
5.50 ’ 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
. (g) Year ended June 30. 
_(q) Nine months ended December 31. (r) Company reported 
t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended March 


Long Term 
Price Range 


59- 2; 
255- 52; 
1.42- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 


243- 


105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 10; 


33%4- 80%; 
128- 34; 


96- 8; 
87- 16; 
32- 8; 


118%4- 28; 
115- 10; 
256- 17; 
45- 4; 
157- 4; 


133- 6; 
187- 10; 


99- 12; 
Ee 
110- 6; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 


1S. 3; 
58- 1; 
1%- 79%; 
66- 27; 


198- 
34%- 
21- 
49- 
92- 
158- 
165- 
89- 
244- 
82- 
85- 
78%- 
77- 


10; 
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272- 
68- 9; 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 
1%- 32%; 


—_ 
dN 


29-36 
"29-36 


290-36 
"24-36 
29-36 
"29-36 
"29-36 


28-36 


°26-’36 
"28-36 


; '26-’36* 
; '28-’36* 
; °26-'36 
; 29-36 
; ’28-’36* 
; 26-36 
; 29-36 
; ’29-’36 


°29-’36 
26-36 
"27-36 
’29-’36 
"29-36 
’27-"36 
"27-36 


"29-36 


1; ’27-’36 


30-'36 
29-36 


'27-'36 
'30-'36 
'31~'36 
'27-'36 
°27-'36 
'29-'36 
'28-'36 
'26-'36 
'29-'36 
'26-'36 
’29-'36 
°33-'36 
'29-'36 
'26-'36 
'26-'36 
’29-'36 
'29-'36 
'28-'36 
'29-'36 
'28-'36 
'29-'36 
'29-'36* 
'29-'36 


; '26-’36 
; ’29-"36 
; ’28-36 


"28-36 
’28-’36 
’29-’36 
°29-’36 
"32-36 


; 29-36 
; '28-"36 


27-36 
°28-'36 
’29-’36 
’29-'36 





Prices 1937 Prices 


High Low Now 


11%- 6% 
189 -151% 
111%4- 99% 
73%- 55% 
15%- 9% 
155 -125 


6936- 51 
2954- 22% 
24%- 19% 


79 - 61% 
114 - 95 

844- 64% 
4314- 32% 
2854- 21% 


4214. 31% 
62i%4- 42% 
58%4- 44% 
3534- 2714 
69 - 48 


2454- 17% 
3334- 24% 
387%4- 295% 
26%- 21% 
35 - 27% 
14%4- 8% 
9414- 70 

551%4- 40 

9%- 5% 
34%- 22% 
38 - 28% 

HK- 

50%4- 3934 
5234- 375% 
72%4- 55% 
12%- 8% 
291%- 21 

47%4- 27%, 
58 - 49 


9534- 81 

40%- 27% 
20%- 16% 
42Y- 33% 
321%4- 22% 


65%- 503% 
44. 351% 
79 - 60% 
1754- 13% 
100%- 76% 
lll - 95 

28%4- 23% 
14834-12614 


126%4- 75 


8314- 54% 
57%4- 41% 
16754-130% 
6534- 4434 
373%- 20% 


8 
152 
109 

60 
10 


131 


57 
23 
20 


69 
95 
80 
33 
22 


37 
45 


(c) Year ended February 29 (d) Year ended March 31. 
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The New Van Sweringen Owners 
and Their Plans 


(Continued from page 15) 


controls about 70 per cent. of Chesa- 
peake Corp., the direct holder of cer- 
tain operating properties. 

The chief railroad operating com- 
panies in the picture are Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Nickel Plate, Pere Mar- 
quette, Erie, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and the 
Missouri Pacific group—Missouri 
Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Gulf Coast 
Lines, International & Great North- 
ern, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
(see map). 

Extending out from Midamerica at 
the top were two mammoth Cleveland 
real-estate properties. One of these 
was the Cleveland Terminals, which 
rivals Rockefeller Center as a busi- 
ness development. The other was 
Shaker Heights, out to the Southeast 
of the city, four miles wide, ten miles 
long, pet of the brothers Van Swerin- 
gen, granddaddy of the entire Van 
Sweringen enterprises. The largest 
residential real-estate development of 
its kind in the country, it’s replete 
with all the trimmings, including a 
dozen schools, three golf courses, a 
university, even a number of lakes. 

Early this year a large group was 
being formed by Young, Kolbe & Co. 


to purchase Midamerica. It was to 
include a number of men closely iden- 
tified with General Motors manage- 
ment. The purchase price was to be 
$8,000,000, of which Young, Kolbe & 
Co. was putting up $1,000,000, Allan 
Kirby another million. 

Then the General Motors people, 
for reasons of policy, dropped out. 
It looked as though the whole thing 
were going to fall through. People 
like Boston’s Frederick Henry Prince 
and Cleveland’s Cyrus Eaton were 
prominently mentioned as probable 
purchasers of the Vans’ empire, 
which had been acquired at auction 
for $3,121,000 by Muncie’s glass-jar 
manufacturer, 74-year-old George A. 
Ball. 

So Young, Kolbe & Co.—which 
had made a moderate investment in 
Alleghany preferred back in 1931, 
whose partners were fascinated by 
this last of the creations of the rail- 
road empire builders—were piqued. 
All the other main railroads were 
jelled, their ownership widely scat- 
tered. Only this remained for further 
pioneering. 

It became a game with them. Ever 
since Robert Young had pored over 
Moody’s railroad manuals of a Sat- 
urday afternoon or Sunday back in 
the du Pont financial office, ever 
since Frank Kolbe had been analyz- 
ing securities, they had seen real pos- 
sibilities in railroad investments. 





Associated areas last year. 


150 Broadway, New York. 
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1,073 NEW INDUSTRIES 
IN ASSOCIATED AREAS 


Dunine the past five years the Associated System 
has helped the communities it serves gain 1,073 new f { i. 
industries employing 38,614 workers. Of this number, 
278 concerns with 12,270 job opportunities came to 


This activity resulted from a definite industrial 
development program, in which community organi- f..2: 
zations, Associated operating companies, and the Sys- P:# 
tem’s Industrial Development Division cooperated. 
The object of this program is to help industrial con- 
cerns find sites where they can operate more efficiently, Ff * 
and to increase employment in areas served. 2 

Full information about the industrial advantages of 
Associated areas in New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- i] 
chusetts, and 26 other States will be supplied upon 4 
request to our INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT Division, e 


ASSOCIATED GAS & pF 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM ean 
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They decided that they were going 
to win their game. 

On Saturday morning, April 24, 
when Mr. Ball’s agent, Frank B. 
Bernard, arrived in New York to do 
business with them the newspapers 
blazoned forth the information that 
the Frederick Prince interests were 
about to become the owners. More 
incentive to win their game. Allan 
Kirby, who had told Robert Young 
that he was willing to raise his ante 
from one million to two, now agreed 
that he was willing to up it to three. 


Now for a Streamlined Empire 


The transaction finally went through 
—for four million cash, $2,375,000 in 
two-year 2% per cent. notes secured 
by Alleghany common stock as col- 
lateral. In cash, half the amount the 
original General Motors group had 
expected to pay; in cash and notes, 
only a bit more than 75 per cent. 

The game was won. Now there 
remains a final type of empire build- 
ing—not along the old lines of com- 
plicated expansion, but along modern 
lines of simplification and consoli- 
dation. Something solid, designed to 
last. A streamlined empire. 

At the very outset the purchasers 
of the Van Sweringen properties an- 
nounced that it would be their en- 
deavor to simplify the entire picture. 
They agreed spontaneously that, in the 
wrong hands, control of holding com- 
panies controlling vast resources 
might have dire results from the so- 
cial standpoint. And Robert Young 
announced immediately a policy of 
full disclosure of all facts regarding 
the rail empire, a policy of full co- 
operation with public officials in un- 
scrambling the complex set-up. 

From their own standpoint, they 
agreed that ownership of a pyramided 
holding company put them way out 
on a limb. “And we are going to 
work like hell before the next de- 
pression comes along to get off it.” 

Thus, for two reasons, the Young 
group is going to move “very fast” 
in simplifying the picture. A third 
reason might be the possibility of 
legislative prodding, the creation of 
laws pronouncing a railroad-holding- 
company death sentence. But the 
members of the Young group are 
convinced that they will be given the 
necessary time. Here’s their program: 

First to be eliminated from the rail- 
holding-company group in the sim- 
plification process has been Midamer- 
ica. Ownership of the real-estate 
properties has been vested in a new 
company, segregated from the rail- 
road properties and controlled by the 
Young group, whose interests in the 
railroad properties are now direct 
through Alleghany rather than 
through the old Midamerica Corp. 

Next, and very soon, Chesapeake 








seeomo#hen ss * 








Corp. or Alleghany Corp. will disap- 
pear, probably by merger to be 
effected by an exchange of securities. 

Then the several Eastern carriers 
will come in for attention one by one. 
The present program contemplates 
combination of each of them with 
Chesapeake & Ohio—first the Nickel 
Plate, then Pere Marquette and final- 
ly Erie. 

From six months to a year is ex- 
pected to be required for each of 
these three steps. Which—consider- 
ing the problems involved, the diver- 
sity of security-holders’ rights and 
preferences—will be moving along 
rapidly. 

So far as the balance of the rail- 
road properties is concerned, the 
owners aren’t prepared to outline any 
plans. They want to prove them- 
selves with this program first. 

Very close to their hearts, of 
course, are the Cleveland real-estate 
properties. And it is likely that here, 
too, there will be changes. 

Young is emphatic in his desire 
to avoid the mistake made when the 
Van Sweringens tried to expand 
Shaker Heights by almost doubling 
its size during the depression. He 
doesn’t want to build a monument. 
For, says he, when a man starts to 
build monuments—watch out! They 
usually don’t pay dividends. 

But toney Shaker Heights, Young 
believes, might well be put on a 
sounder footing if its base were 
broadened, if the salaried man of 
moderate means as well as the tycoon 
of considerable wealth were encour- 
aged to make his home there. 

On one point Young deserts his 
customary mildness of manner and 
becomes vehement. 

“We are obligated to no one,” he 
says, his quiet voice rising slightly. 
“Whether it’s a matter of a can of 
paint or millions of dollars of re- 
financing, we’re absolutely independ- 
ent. And I intend to keep it that 


New Life Comes to the Valley 
(Continued from page 28) 


than 200 workers, are as desirable, 
if not more so, than one plant whose 
employees number 2,500. 

As a direct result of the organiza- 
tion’s activities, one industry already 
operating in the valley has decided to 
expand its facilities, giving employ- 
ment to several hundred additional 
men, and two small plants have been 
brought to the section. 

Nor have the thousands of Upper 
Monongahela Valley citizens who ob- 
tain their living from the soil been 
neglected. The Association is endeav- 
oring to locate an adequate source 
of lime supply, where farmers may 


way. We'll buy our paint where it’s 
cheapest. We'll do whatever refi- 
nancing may be required where we 
can get the best terms.” 

On another point the group is in 
complete agreement. They think the 
properties are being handled admi- 
rably from an operating standpoint. 
They don’t intend to do any personnel 
housecleaning. But they .do intend 
to do everything they can to help 
rejuvenate the railroad business. 

They are, of course, extremely bull- 
ish on railroads. 

The new Van Sweringen owners 
feel that the rails are in a better 
position now than most other busi- 
nesses because regulation is the order 
of the day, and because railroading, 
having been subject to intensive regu- 
lation for nearly twenty-five years, 
has come to take it in its stride. Thus, 
for the first time in a quarter-century, 
the rails are on a par with other 
industries. 

More than that, they believe that 
the upward cycle isn’t over by a long 
shot, and that the carriers will benefit 
progressively, especially since rail- 
roading has finally yanked itself out 
of its once-fossilized state, adopted 
streamlining, become progressive. 

While both Young and Kolbe, in 
particular, have been analyzing rail- 
roads for years, neither expects to 
have much of a hand in the opera- 
tions. But they do point out how 
necessary it is for them to familiarize 
themselves thoroughly with details of 
operation. For, they say, such famili- 
arity is essential to working out a 
program of corporate simplification, 
of exchange of securities which will 
be equitable to each of the thousands 
of security-holders involved. 

A huge task lies before them. No 
one knows this any better than they 
do. It looks as though it would be 
a long time before Robert Young will 
be finishing that novel about Wall 
Street he works on in his spare time. 


obtain their needs at reasonable prices 
to build up the soil. It is campaign- 
ing to raise dairying standards and 
encourage the raising of better live- 
stock. And so that all farmers in the 
area may learn important points about 
soil improvement and livestock rais- 
ing, a truck equipped with motion- 
picture sound machines and a public- 
address system and owned by the As- 
sociation, is touring the Valley. 

The next five, or even ten, years 
may not bring about a millennium in 
the Upper Monongahela Valley ter- 
ritory. But, judging from the begin- 
ning, that period is certain to witness 
progress towards fulfillment of a type 
of program very seldom undertaken 
even in democratic America. 








Are Your Salesmen 
Cracking Those 
Big Orders? 
This book supplies the “Sum- 


mer Tonic” they need Right 
Now! 





Your men are ready to GO. They 
know that big orders are being placed 
again. They want their share but 
four lean years have sapped their 
drive. 


Many need pepping up—encouragement—self- 
confidence. 


Here is just the ‘Summer Tonic’ they can use 
at this time—a recent little volume full of 
inspiration and cheer. 


SELF-HELPS by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits 
snugly into your salesman’s pocket. 


It is the kind of book that he will read over 
and over—every line in it will brace him up 
and make him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You - Ambition - Cour- 
age - Opportunity - Initiative - Hold 
on to Your Self-Respect - Personality 
Honesty - Health - Enthusiasm 
Cheerfulnmess - Stick 


Order a copy for every man on your staff at 
these reduced quantity prices: 


(. 2) 2 a ee 25 cents a copy 
oa 6 « 6 6.4 28 cents a copy 
i Ba we a 18 cents a copy 
Si te 08. . 2 2 15 cents a copy 


- 12 cents a copy 
Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
can use this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 6-1 


eS copies of SELF-HELPS, by 
B. C. Forbes, at the price quoted above. Re- 
mittance for $............ is enclosed. (Charge 


orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed. 
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DECENTLY 
AND IN ORDER 


Group life insurance sets 
an orderly method for sup- 
plying family needs when 
an employee dies. 


This means a good deal to 
the management. 


OUR BOOKLET 
AVAILABLE TO EMPLOYERS 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 














Q.C.f- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHuRCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
There has been declared today a dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Capital Stock of this Company, pay- 
able June 4, 1937, to the holders of record 
of said stock at the close of business on 
May 24, 1937. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
Cuartes J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C, Wick, Secretary 
May 10, 1937 





= — ee 
AMERICAN RADIATOR 


STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared payable 
June 1, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
close of business May 25, 1937. 

A quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
June 30, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
close of business May 28, 1937. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
May 14, 1937 


Secretary and Treasurer 
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Sound Bonds 
for 
Income 


Edward L. Barnes 


NVESTORS seeking safety first in 
| good-quality bonds will find at- 

tractive issues described here. 
Though the bond market, generally 
speaking, is high and would be sensi- 
tive to an advance in interest rates, 
the immediate outlook is not suffi- 
ciently unfavorable to turn thumbs 





eastward to tidewater on Chesapeake 
Bay. It directly or indirectly controls 
“Nickel Plate,” Erie, Pere Marquette, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Florida Power Corporation 4’s, 
1966, are a first mortgage on the 
entire property, senior to the deben- 
ture 5’s, 1946, and $3,173,000 pre- 
ferred stock. They are not of the 
best quality, but appear reasonably 
safe and attractive, considering price 
and income. Operations of this unit 
of the Associated Gas & Electric sys- 
tem are confined to the distribution 
of electricity in the territory extend- 
ing northward from St. Petersburg 
along the Gulf Coast and from central 
Florida to the Georgia State line. St. 
Petersburg is by far the largest city 
served (accounts for about 43 per 
cent. of gross revenues). 

Union Oil Co. of California 314’s, 
1952, are convertible into 30 shares 
of the company’s stock per bond, 
prior to January 1, 1940. With the 
oil industry enjoying rapid gains in 








BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Cur- 
Approx. rent 
Due Price Return able 


3.1% 


Union Oii of Cal. 3%’s..1952 111 
Jamestown, Fr. & Cl. 4’s.1959 95 42 
N. Y. & Putnam Ist 4’s. .1993 85 4.7 
Florida Power “C” 4’s. ..1966 86 4.6 
Conn. Riv. Power 334’s..1961 105 3.5 
Ch. Burl. & Quincy 4’s..1958 109 3.6 
Ches. & Ohio 4%4’s...... 1992 118 3.8 





*Beginning Jan. 1, 1940. 


Fixed 

Charges 

Amt. Out- Times 

Call- standing Price Range Earned 
(Millions) 1930-37 1936 

105%4* $10.0 114%-110% 7.62 
NC 11.0 102%- 60 1.16 
NC 4.0 96%4- 64 1.16 
105 10.0 101 - 88 1.64 
106 20.3 108%%4-100% 2.25 
NC 65.2 117%- 74 1.54 
NC 48.1 128%- 70% 5.26 








down on carefully selected obliga- 
tions. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 4%’s, 
1992, are of exceptional investment 
strength. Although occupying an in- 
termediate lien position, they are se- 
cured on almost one-half of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’s total operated mile- 
age, including all of the main line, 
extending from Covington, Ky., to 
Newport News and Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., together with numerous 
feeder branches. Only one other car- 
rier of comparable magnitude handles 
as much bituminous coal in propor- 
tion to total freight as Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Almost 83 per cent. of its 
tonnage is soft coal, four-fifths of 
which originates on its own lines. 

Controlled by the Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
the key road of the extensive Van 
Sweringen transportation projects 
(see p. 14). It operates 3,117 miles, 
extending roughly from Toledo and 
Lake Erie southward through the 
Pocahontas coal region and thence 


earnings, the conversion privilege 
may prove valuable. From an in- 
vestment standpoint, the bonds are 
amply protected by earning power, 
though not secured by mortgage. 

A completely integrated and effi- 
ciently conducted petroleum unit, 
Union Oil is strongly entrenched on 
the Pacific Coast, where its impor- 
tance is second only to that of Stand- 
ard Oil of California. Crude-oil re- 
serves have been increased substan- 
tially through development and ac- 
quisitions, though only a minor por- 
tion of the potential output is being 
utilized. A large part of this poten- 
tial production is considered relatively 
low-cost. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4’s, 
1958, are of prime investment calibre. 
They are secured by mortgage on 
8,300 miles of road, of which 6,700 
miles are covered by first lien, and 
the remainder by second lien. The 
road normally carries more grain 
than any other system. However, 
mine products, particularly coal, sand 














and gravel, are the most important 
from the standpoint of tonnage. The 
road has operated profitably through- 
out the depression. 

Connecticut River Power Co. 
334’s, 1961, comprise the sole funded 
debt, are a first mortgage on the 
entire properties and enjoy wide pro- 
tection in earnings. Their investment 
quality is high. The entire output of 
this subsidiary of New England 
Power Association in excess of that 
necessary to meet local demands, is 
sold to New England Power Com- 
pany, an affiliate. 


New York Central Issues 


The improvement in the finances 
of the New York Central suggest as 
attractive purchases the Jamestown, 
Franklin & Clearfield first 4’s, 1959, 
and the New York & Putnam first 
4’s, 1993. These bonds are legal for 
savings banks in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and other States. 

The mileage covered enjoys a rea- 
sonably heavy traffic density, joining 
the Pennsylvania Clearfield bitumi- 
nous coal fields, by trackage rights, 
with the Ashtabula dumping facili- 
ties of the New York Central on Lake 
Erie. 

In the case of the New York & 
Putnam bonds, the underlying mile- 
age extends from Sedgewick Ave. 
(155th Street) in New York City to 
Putnam Junction, N.’ Y., with an 
electrified branch running to Yon- 
kers. The line is not highly impor- 
tant to the system, although it is of 
some value for the suburban com- 
muter passenger traffic and acts as 
an alternative route since it virtually 
parallels the New York & Harlem 
line to Brewster, at which point the 
two lines converge. The bonds are 
guaranteed as to principal and inter- 
est by the New York Central. In 1936, 
earnings rose to 1.16 times fixed 
charges from 1.00 times in 1935. The 
anticipated high rate of manufactur- 
ing activity suggests further gains. 


“Somebody Is Lying Like Hell” 


66} N this TVA vs. the utilities 
issue, somebody is lying like 
hell.” 

So says General Hugh S. Johnson. 
After criticizing “some of the utili- 
ties,” he asks these questions : 

“Are these dams worth anything 
for flood control? Flood control sug- 
gests an empty reservoir—these dams 
are intended for a full one. They 
obviously have nothing to do with 
erosion as is so ardently proclaimed. 

“In view of the increased efficiency 
and low cost of steam, as compared 
with hydro-electric power in a land 


of coal, is this construction war- 
ranted ? 


New Men in Big Jobs 


C. L. Bradley was elected presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake Corporation, 
succeeding the late O. P. Van Swer- 
ingen. Robert R. Young was elected 
chairman of the board.” (See page 14.) 

Charles M. Young, 30, is the new 
president of the L. A. Young Spring 
and Wire Corporation. 

S. D. Mahan 
has been appoint- 
ed general adver- 
tising manager of 
the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Charles R. Gay 
was. te-elected 

president of the 
S. D. Mahan New York Stock 
Exchange. Walter L. Johnson of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., was elect- 
ed vice-president. 








O. W. Young has been appointed 


general manufacturing manager of 
the Buick division of General Motors. 

A. Kyle Mitchell was named gen- 
eral sales manager of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

John H. Williams, vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has been appointed dean of 
Harvard’s new Graduate School of 
Public Administration. 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Liberty was 
elected secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Kellogg Company. 

Morris C. Troper was elected pres- 
ident of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 

W. P. Brown was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
succeeding W. O. Briggs, who be- 
comes chairman of the board. 

Karl W. Watterson was elected 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
relations of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


“Are there not so many concealed 
subsidies here as to make the so- 
called yardstick a fraud? 

“Has this not recently become a 
pure punitive expedition aimed at 
destruction of a vast private invest- 
ment at the command of revengeful 
and death-seeking Senators, who were 
able to divert the administration from 
its original announced policy and at- 
tempted pool arrangement, by threat- 
ening sabotage of its court proposal? 

“T find it impossible to answer 
without an impartial, official and 
properly instrumented investigation. 
I am sure only of my opening state- 
ment. Somebody is lying like hell.” 





Make Your Investments 
Surer, Safer, Lasting 


—Read 






232 Pages of 
Market Wisdom 


You wouldn’t think of taking a new job, of 
going into a new business and risking your time 
and capital without some preliminary training or 
study. Why attempt to draw “easy profits” from 
the stock market without a proper foundation of 
knowledge and a scientific program. 


There are definite rules for market profit. There 
are ways of judging individual stocks and im- 
portant turns in the major and minor movements 
of prices. To know and understand these rules— 
to prepare for consistent market success, read 


Tape Reading and Market Tactics 
By Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many 
years’ standitfgy. He knows the pitfalls and 
he knows ways of avoiding them. In this 
book he takes the stock market tape apart 
and shows you what makes it tick! 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is sot a 
substitute for common sense—wsot a panacea tor 
the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for 
the trader who wants to know how money is made 
in the market by knowing the science of money- 
making. 


For a very limited time only, you can have 
this amazing book for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


--—--—-— CLIP AND MAIL NOW--- =~ 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Ine. N 6-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the stock market. Send me 
Humphrey B. Neill’s ‘“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” 
at the Special Cash Price of $3.00. My remittance is 
enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders 
filled unless the information requested below is given.) 
[On New York City orders add 2% sales tax for the 

relief of the unemployed. ] 


EN CCE ies a cwrendeegavenkews desequcuenevesaadén ie 


GE GRD BeBiaccccccccceccccvecccecescoccccccscocs * 
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HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH 





Emil Eitel — Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 











WHICH FACTORY IS YOURS- 


THIS or THIS 





Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 


.« 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 


{ 

2. Offset brackets permit independent freedom of move- 
ment for center swing type ventilators—insure per- 
fect ventilation without draughts and wind. 


Permanent metal-to-metal installation, prevents all 
loosening due to vibration of walls or ceiling. 


30% to 40% more light and air. 
Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 


Made of selected basswood strips, woven parallel 
with hard twist seine twine; attractive fast colors 
and smart, businesslike appearance. 


Reduces room temperature 10 te 20 degrees. 
Send measurements for quotation. 


RATOX 


SHADES?” FABRIC 


ES en 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION (/ndustrial Div.) 
1065 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at ones. 
Name 


PrP 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 


Filing Space Cut 
99.98 Per Cent? 





York Public Library being kept 

in the space now occupied by its 
card index! Or the New York tele- 
phone directory fitting comfortably 
into the palm of your hand! 

This seemingly fantastic picture 
can now be made a reality by a re- 
cently developed process. A book, 
newspaper or manuscript page is 
photographed on film, and thus re- 
duced to as little as two-thousandths 
of its original size. In this way a 
permanent record of valuable material 
can be made and stored in very small 
space. 

Then, too, rare and valuable out- 
of-print publications can be repro- 
duced for wide distribution. For in- 
stance, one American company has 
cameras in leading European libra- 
ries, and will deliver copies of single 
pages or complete books to people 
who want them here. Thus such 
famous collections as the Bodleian 
and the Vatican become available to 
individuals all over the world. 

Similar service is also available 
from several other sources, and some 
college libraries are now using it. 

Industry, too, will have a valuable 
tool in this process. It is important 
for every manufacturer to keep up 
with the latest technical developments 
in other parts of the world, and litera- 
ture about these developments will 
be more readily and inexpensively 
tapped when the method is generally 
adopted. Business documents may be 
copied for record and filing, and more 
complete files on special subjects can 
be kept and used effectively. 


[ york Pu all the books in the New 


Instruments Help Out 


Of course, the films are too small 
for direct reading. Many of the lead- 
ing optical-instrument companies have 
been working out suitable magnify- 
ing devices which will be inexpensive 
enough for general use, but which 
at the same time will make reading 
comfortable and easy. 

The latest instrument for this pur- 
pose is light in weight, readily focused 
to individual requirements, magnifies 
to from 7% to 8 times—the equiva- 
lent of reading a standard page at 
normal reading distance—and can be 
used with comfort over long reading 





periods, it is claimed. And its cost 
is low. 


Cradled Air Conditioner 


Such rapid strides are being made 
in the field of air conditioning, that 
it is safe to count on announcements 
of new and improved air-conditioning 
equipment every few weeks. 

Another portable air conditioner 
with many new and improved fea- 
tures has just been introduced. It 
can be plugged into an electric cir- 
cuit; the operating mechanism is 
cradled in the chassis so that motion 
is not transmitted to the cabinet. 

The finish, too, is different. Lacquer 
sprayed by a new method on the 
steel casing gives a finish that looks 
and feels like leather. 


Extra Heat at Will 


For in-between-season comfort, in 
Spring and Fall after the furnace has 
been shut off and unseasonably cool 
days come along, there is a portable 
room heater housed in a handsome 
cabinet, which can be plugged into 
any electric outlet and moved wher- 
ever necessary. Air is drawn in from 
the floor, is heated as it is drawn over 
the heating element, and is circulated 
throughout the room. 

It can be put to good use, too, in 
elevators, service stations, bathrooms, 
or wherever extra heat is needed. 


Wood Looks Like Metal 


We mentioned the finish on the 
new air conditioner above as one of 
its improvements. The metal case is 
given the appearance of leather. 

Another new paint gives to wood,. 
composition board, or molded plastic 
surfaces the appearance of hammered 
metal. It is for interior use only, is 
applied by special low-pressure spray 
guns, and makes the surface on which 
it is used look like hammered bronze, 
copper or silver, according to the 
color chosen. 


Metal Looks Like Wood 


Still another process transforms 
metal surfaces into the appearance of 
richly grained wood or polished mar- 
ble. A photo-lithographic film, three- 
thousandths of an inch thick, is laid 
and cemented over a baked enamel 
base coat, and the whole covered 
with a coat of long-wearing, clear 
lacquer. Presto! You have a beau- 
tiful white or black marble (impres- 
sive in an entrance hall), or a shining 
mahogany or walnut surface. 

—A. M. Fores. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 











